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In    appreciation 
of   their    untiring    efforts    for   the 
good  of  the  school,   and  for  their  whole-hearted  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  this  magazine,  we,  the  Board  of 
Editors,  sincerely  dedicate  this  issue  of  the  Elchanite 
to 

Mr.  Isaac  Orleans 

find 

Mr.  Irving  Astrachan 
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THE  FACULTY 

Bernard   Revel,   M.A.  (N.Y.U.)   Ph.D.  (Dropsie) President  of  Faculty 

Shelley  R.  Safir,  B.A.  (C.C.N.Y.)  M.A.  Ph.D.  (Columbia) Principal 

Jacob   Abrahams,    B.   Chem.    (Cornell) Chemistry 

Irving  Astrachan,   B.S.C,  B.S.,   M.A.  (N.Y.U.) English 

Sascha   Charles,   J.D.,    Ph.D.  (Vienna), German 

Morris   Cohen,    B.S.    (C.C.N.Y.) : German 

Harry    Fried,    B.A.   (C.C.N.Y.) French 

Bernard   I.   Green,    B.A.   (C.C.N.Y.)   National  Academy  of   Design .Art 

Jacob  I.  Hartstein,   B.A.  (Yeshiva  College)  M.S.  (C.C.N.Y.)  Civics History 

Louis  H.   Infeld,   B.S.  (N.Y.U.)   M.A.  (Columbia) Biology 

Benjamin    Kronish,    B.S.S.   (C.C.N.Y.) History 

Samuel  Lebowitz,   B.S.  (C.C.N.Y. 1,  M.A.  (Columbia) Physics,  Chemistry 

Joseph  Lichtenberg,   B.S.  (C.C.N.Y.),   M.A.  (Columbia) French 

Emanuel    Leibel,    B.S.    (Columbia)  English 

Samuel    Lieberman,    B.A.    (C.C.N.Y.) La+in 

Joshua  Matz,  B.A.  (YESHIVA  COLLEGE) Mathematics 

Isaac  Orleans,    B.A.   (Brown    U.) ..,. English 

Louis    Rogoff,    B.A.    (C.C.N.Y.) '. .English 

Benjamin  Shapiro,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Syracuse),  J.  D.  (N.Y.U.) Economics,  History 

David    Sussman    Stern,    B.S. M.A.    (Columbia) Mathematics 

E.  A.  Storch,    B.S.,   M.S.;   Ph.D.  (N.Y.U.) Chemistry 

Alexander   Swlrsky,    B.A.    (C.C.N.Y.) ' French 

Harry  C.  Vv'asserstein,    B.S.   (N.Y.U.) Art 

Norman    B.    Abrams Administrative   Assistant 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER 

ALBANY 


HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 
Governor 


PASSOVER  MESSAGE 

The  Passover  season  has  a  special  meaning  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple this  year.    Its  memories  of  deliverance  from  slavery,  its  great 
theme  of  human  liberty,  are  heartening  to  us  in  a  time  when  thou- 
sands of  our  people  ^re  again  suffering  oppression  at  the  hand  of 
a  tyrannical  power.    It  is  well  for  us  to  realize  that  the  same  forces 
which  are  making   life  miserable  for  the  Jewish   people  in   other 
lands  are  forces  which   have  openly  proclaimed  their  hostility  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  in  speech,  thought  and  action,  and  of 
democracy    in    industry    and    government.     This    fact    may    well 
heighten  our  devotion  to  the  service  of  America,  dedicated  as  it 
Is  to  freedom  for  every  soul,   equality  of  opportunity,   and  thor- 
ough-going democracy  In  government  and  in  life.    May  this  sacred 
season   increase  the  love  of  every  Jew  for  these  ideals  and  the 
country  that  embodies  them;  may  It   bring   joy  and  courage  to 
every  heart;  and  may  it  strengthen  our  loyalty  to  the  great  faith 
of  our  fathers. 

HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 
March  21,   1934. 
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CLASS  OF  JUNE.  1934 


LEONARD  WALDMAN 
President 

ISAIAH  EISENBERG 
Vice-President 

MR.  NORMAN  B.  ABRAMS 
Honorary  President 


HARRY   WALKER 
Secretary 


AARON   GOLD 
Athletic  Manager 


Bresloff,   Theodore 
Cohn,  Isadore 
Engel,   Harold 
Feldnnan,  Irving 
Gorenstein,  Saul 
Gottlieb,  Joseph 
Greenberg,  Sidney 
Harris,  Zevi 
Hirschman,    Harold 
Hurewitz,   Irving 
Hurwitz,   Herbert 
Kabakoff,  Jacob 
Kravchick,    Irving 
Krichevsky,  Sol 
Lampner,  Saul 
Laster,  Isreai 


Leennan,  Saul 
Levinson,  Nathan 
Lewis,  Albert 
Lipschutz,   Nathan 
Margolis,  Albert 
Mehler,   Philip 
Neufeld,  Abraham 
Peikes,   Daniel 
Peretz,  Samuel 
Ribner,   Herbert 
Roodman,  Soloman 
Saperstein,   Nathaniel 
SIncoff,   Benjamin 
Tannenbaum,  Charles 
Walden,  Aaron 
Winkler,    Hyman 


'THE  ELCHANITE^' 
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WHO'S  WHO 


Most   Popular  Teacher Mr.   Benjamin    Kronlsh 

Most   Popular   Student Aaron    Gold 

Best    All-Around    Student Isaiah    Eisenberg 

Class  Talmudist    Aaron    Walden 

Class   Masmid Solomon    Roodman 

Class  Hebraist    Sol    Krichevsky 

Class   Most  Serious  Student Harry  Walker 

Class  Tranquility    Benjamin    Sincoff 

Class  Troubadour    Herbert    Ribner 

Class  He-man    Philip    Meliler 

Class   Revisionist    Irving    Feldman 

Class   Mizrachi    Charles    Tannenbaum 

Class   Linguist    Hyman    Winkler 

Class  Scientist    Israel    Laster 

Handsomest    Student    Abraham    Neufeld 

Class  Mathematician    Harold    Hirschman 

Class  Ambition    Albert    Margolis 

Class  Silence    Daniel    Peikes 

Class   Companion Herbert    Hurwitz 

Class  Orator   Nathan    Levinson 

Class  Scholar    Jacob    Kabakoff 

Class  Grind    Sidney    Greenberg 

Class  Giant    Zevi    Harris 

Strange  Interlude Saul    Lampner 

Class  Kibitzer    Irving   Kravchick 

Class   Mystery    Saul    Gorenstein 

Most  Good  Matured  Joseph  Gottlieb 

Class   Perplexity    Irving     Hurewitz 

Class   Dude    Isidore    Cohn 

Class   Lilliputian    Nathan    Lipschutz 

Class  Quibbler    Harold    Engel 

Class   Inventor    Samuel    Peretz 

Class   Historian    Nathaniel    Saperstein 

Class   Poet    Albert    Lev/is 

Class  Acrobat    Saul   Leeman 

Class   Politician    Leonard    Waldman 


BRESLOFF,  THEODORE 

Ambition — To    be   a    man 
Hobby — Gem,    Lane. 


Coli! 


etc. 


sports   dost   thou    excel." 

Co-AtMetic  Manager  of  G.O.,8;  Executive  Coun- 
cil, 8:  Class  President,  5;  Student  Council,  5,  8; 
Class  Athletic  Manager,  4;  Athletic  Council,  4,  8; 
Discipline  Squad,  7;  Upper  Division  Basketball 
Champs,  6;  Class  Basketball  Team,  4,  6;  Class 
Baseball,    8. 


COHN,  ISIDORE 

Ambition — Chemist. 

Hobby — Listening    to    Symphony    Orchestras. 

"What  the  dude   should  wear;   a   smile   and   a   birthday 
suit." 

Baseball  Varsity,  8;  Baseball  Team,  I,  3,  5,  8; 
Basketball  Team,  2,  4,  6;  Class  Athletic  Man- 
ager. 6;  Upper  division  and  School  Champs,  6; 
Elchanite  Collector,  I,  3;  Students  Aid,  4,  5,  6,  7; 
Chairman  of  The  First  Aid,  8;  Magazine  Com- 
mittee,   6. 


EISENBERG,  ISAIAH 

Ambition — Successful    Business    Man. 

Hobby— Athletics. 

"He    thinketh    much— of   himself." 

Pres.  of  G.O.,  7;  Vice  Pres.  of  Class,  3,  5,  8; 
Executive  Council,  7;  Students  Council,  3,  5,  7,  8; 
Discipline  Squad,  4,  5,  6,  7;  Captain  of  Discip- 
line Squad,  8;  Class  Basketball,  3,  S,  7;  Class 
Baseball,  4,  6;  Baseball  Varsity,  8;  Basketball 
Varsity,  5,  7;  Lower  Division  Baseball  Champs,  4; 
Elchanite  Collector,  5;  Sports  Editor  of  Elchanite, 
8;  History  Librarian,  6,  7,  8;  Appropriation 
Comm.,  8  ;  Canvassing  Committee,  8;  Students 
aid,  6,  7;  Biology  Club,  4;  Honor  Roll,  I,  2,  3, 
4,  7. 


ENGEL,  HAROLD 

Ambition— Writer. 

Hobby — Getting    Dr.    Shapiro's    goat. 

"His   own   opinion   was   his    Law." 

President  of  G.O.,  8;  Pres.  of  Class,  6;  Executive 
Council,  8;   Discipline  Squad,   7:  Class   Basketball, 

5,  7;  Class  Baseball,  6,  8;  Basketball  Varsity,  7; 
Baseball  Varsity,  6,  8;  Co-Editor  of  G.O.  News, 
7;  Associate  Editor  of  Elchanite,  7,  8;  Class  De- 
bating Team,  5,  6,  7,  8;  Debating  Varsity,  8; 
Athletic  Manager,  5,  7;  Election  and  Canvassing 
Comm.,  8;  Captain  of  Debating  Team,  7;  Lieu- 
tenant   of    Discipline    Squad,    7;    Student    Council, 

6,  8;    Ring    and    Pin    Comm.,    7;    Students    Aid,    7. 
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FELDMAN,    IRVING 

Ambition — Scientist. 

Hobby — Radio. 

"Even   an    iceberg    giveth    warmth — sometimes." 

Editor  of  G.O.  News,  7;  Associate  Editor  of 
Academy  News,  8;  Pres.  of  Class,  7;  Vice  Pros. 
of  Chess  Club,  6;  Pres.  of  Chess  Club,  8;  Elec- 
tion and  Canvassing  Comm,,  7,  8;  News  Editor  of 
Elchanite,  3,  4;  Associate  Editor  of  Elchanite,  7, 
8;  Discipline  Squad,  6,  7;  Quill  Staff,  3;  Students 
Aid,  4,   5,   6,   7;   Honor   Roll,    I,  2,   3,   4,   7. 


GOLD,   AARON 

Ambition — Medicine. 
Hobby — Playing    Pinochle. 

"A    good    name    is    rather    to    be    chosen    than    great 
riches." 


GORENSTEIN,   SAUL 

Ambition — English    Teacher. 

Hobby — Studying. 

"Standard    Oil   just   declared   a   profit." 

Associate  Editor  of  the  Academy  News,  8;  Fea- 
ture Editor  of  the  Elchanite,  7,  8;  Debating  So- 
ciety, 8;  Math.  Club,  5;  Editorial  Staff,  7,  8; 
Students  Aid,  6,  7;  Basketball  Team,  7;  Honor 
Roll,    3,   4. 


GOTTLIEB,  JOSEPH 

Ambition — Business. 

Hobby — Music. 

"I  would  help  others  out  of  a  fellow  feeling." 

Class  Vice  Pres.,  7;  Ring  and  Pin  Comm.,  7; 
Student  Council,  7,  8;  Election  and  Canvassing 
Comm.,  8;  Elchanite  Staff,  7,  8;  Sec't  of  G.O.,  8; 
Baseball  Varsity,  8;  Executive  Council,  8;  Base- 
ball Team,   8, 
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HARRIS,   ZEVI 

Ambition — To    aid    everybody    and    everything. 
Hobby— Oddities. 
Never  do  today  what  you  can  put  off  for  tonnorrow." 
Class   Sec'ty,   7;   Class   Debating  Team,   7. 


HIRSCHMAN,   HAROLD 

Ambition — Professorship. 

Hobby — Studying. 

"Still    water   runs   deep." 
Class    Baseball    Team, 
Class    Basketball    Team, 
Class    Basketball   Team, 
Roll,   5,    6,   7. 


8:  Baseball  Varsity,  8; 
8;  Baseball  Varsity,  8: 
Math.   Club,    5;    Honor 


Lower   Division    Bas- 
Division      Basketball 


HUREVy'lTZ,   IRVING 

Ambition — High    school    teacher. 

Hobby — Learning    Chess?? 

"Darn  those  Latin  gerundives." 
Class  Basketball  Team,  4,  6; 
ketball  Champs,  4;  Upper 
Champs,  6;  Basketball  Varsity,  5,  7;  Baseball  Var- 
sity, 8;  Class  Baseball  Team,  6;  First  Aid  Comm., 
4;  Discipline  Squad,  6,  8:  History  Library  Squad, 
4,  5,  6,  8;  G.O.  Store,  8;  G.O.  news  reporter, 
6,   7;    Math.   Club,   4,   5,   6;   Biology   Club,   4. 


HURWITZ,    HERBERT 

Ambition — Business. 

Hobby — Collecting    Stamps. 

"Self   assured,    he'll    try   anything." 

Class   Baseball  Team,   3,   5:   Basketball   Team,   2, 
6:   Chess    Club,    8;    Discipline   Squad,    8. 


KABAKOFF,   JACOB 

Ambition — To    delve    into   the   realms   of  knowledge. 

Hobby — Collecting    Information. 

"Small  in  stature  but  experienced  in  lofty  deeds." 
Vice  Pres.  of  Class,  5,  6;  Sec't  of  Class,  3,  4; 
G.O.  Collector,  3,  4;  Elchanite  Collector,  3,  4; 
Students  Aid,  6;  Student  Council,  5,  b;  Debating 
Team,  5,  6;  Debating  Council,  5,  b\  Class  Base- 
ball Team,   4,   6;   Biology  Club,   3;    Honor   Roll,   6. 


LAMPNER,   SAUL 

Ambition — Medical    Doctor. 
Hobby — Singing. 
"Lessons   are   all    right   in    the 
the   bottom    of  the  sea," 


belong   at 


LASTER,  ISRAEL 

Ambition- 
Hobby— 
"A    boy   of   worth    and    public   spirit." 


LEVINSON,   NATHAN 

Ambition — Law. 

Hobby — Addressing    Assemblies. 

"All  the  great  men  are  dying,  and  I  feel  sick  myself." 
Students  Aid,  7;  Class  Debater,  7;  Debating 
Council,  7;  Executive  Council,  7,  8;  Edi+or-in- 
Chief  of  the  Elchanite,  7,  8;  Honor  Roll,  I,  2,  3. 
4,  6,  7;  Capt.  of  Debating  Varsity,  8;  Students 
Council,   7,   8. 


IS 


LEWIS,  ALBERT 

Ambition — Rabbi. 

Hobby — Speaking. 

"A  sturdy  worker   in   school   and   out." 

Captain  of  Class  Debating  Teann,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7; 
Vice  Pres.  of  Class,  I;  Sect,  of  Class,  2;  Discip- 
line Squad,  8;  Service  Squad,  3,  4,  5;  Book  Room 
Squad,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8;  G.O.  Supply  Store,  8;  First 
Aid   Committee,   5. 


LIPSCHUTZ.  NATHAN 

Ambition — Public   Accountant. 

Hobby — Being     a    "wise    guy"    and    a    wit    to    boot. 
(Many's   the   time    he    got   the   end    of  the    boot.) 

"Five   feet   of   brain,    brawn,    and   wit." 

Biology  Club,  3;  Chess  Club,  6;  Students  Aid 
Comm.,  5,  6;  Librarian  of  History  Club,  3;  Class 
Basketball  Team,  6;  Class  Baseball,  3,  5,  8;  Bas- 
ketball Lower  Division  Champs,  4;  Basketball  Up- 
per Division  School  Champs,  6;  Basketball  Varsity, 
6;   Baseball  Varsity,  8;   Honor   Roll,    I,  3,  4,   5. 


MARGOLIS,  ALBERT 

Ambition— Bokey   B'Shas. 

Hobby — ^Learning    Talmud. 

"He    came   with    plenty   of   ambition    and    hope." 

G.O.    Supply    Store,    8;    Associate    Editor    of    the 
Academy  News,  8;  Honor  Roll,    I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 


MEHLER,  PHILIP 

Ambition — Public    Accountant. 

Hobby — Playing   Baseball. 

"He   takes    most   delight   in    things   athletics." 

Athletic  Manager  of  Class,  3,  4,  6;  Class  Basket- 
ball, 2,  3,  6,  8;  Baseball  Varsity,  6,  8;  Discipline 
Squad,    8. 


1« 


NEUFELD,   ABRAHAM 


Ambition— Dipio 

Hobby— Politics. 

"A   man   of  iew  worries. 

Discipline  Squad.   8. 


nd    International    Lawyer 


PEIKES,  DANIEL 

Ambition — Talmudist. 

Hobby — Silence. 

"Silence    is    sometimes    mc 


eloquent    than    words.' 


PERETZ,  SAMUEL 

Ambition — Medical    Doctor. 

Hobby — Reading. 

"As  merry  as  the  day  is  long." 

Service  Squad,  5,  7;  Math.  Club, 
Committee,  6;  Students  Aid,  6,  7; 
i,   2,   3,  4. 


5:    Magazine 
Honor    Roll. 


RIBNER,  HERBERT 

Ambition — Politician. 

Hobby — Kibitzing   Mr.   Astrachan. 

"He    seeketh    the    prize;    not   the    goal." 

Business  Manager  of  Elchanlte,  7,  8;  Humor  Ed- 
itor of  The  G.O.  News,  6;  Contributing  Editor 
of  Bio-Monthly,  5;  Service  Squad.  4,  5,  6,  7: 
Discipline  Squad,  7;  History  Librarian,  5;  Vice 
Pres.  of  Class,  4;  Students  Council,  4;  Class 
Baseball  Team,  4.  6,  8;  Class  Basketball  Team,  3, 
5.  7;  Baseball  Varsity.  8;  Basketball  Varsity,  7; 
Book  Room  Comm.,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8;  Debating 
Varsity,  8;  Class  Elchanlte  Collector,  3,  4;  Class 
G.O.  ticket  seller,  4.  7;  Chairman  of  the  Elec- 
tion Canvassing  Comm.,  8;  Election  Canvassing 
Comm.,  6,  7;  Chairman  of  Debating  Cojncit,  7 
Class  Debator,  8;  Sec'ty  of  Debating  Society.  8; 
Lower  Division  Basketball  Champs,  4;  Pin  and 
Picture    Comm..    7;   Supply    Store.  7.   8. 
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ROODMAN,  SOLOMON 

AfTibition— Rabbinate. 
Hobby — Learning. 
"Canada    claim    your    Rabbi. 


SAPERSTEIN,    NATHAN 

Annbition — To    be    a    great    surgeon. 

Hobby — Studying    History. 

"Here   is   an    example    of   a    classical    Greek." 

G.O.  Athletic  Manager,  6;  Basketball  Varsity,  5, 
7:  Class  Basketball  Team,  4,  6;  Lower  Division 
Basketball  Champs,  7;  Upper  Division  Basketball 
Champs.  6;  Baseball  Varsity,  8;  Executive  Coun- 
ril,  6:  Student  Council,  6;  Athletic  Council,  6; 
Discipline  Squad,  6.  8;  Lieutenant  of  Discipline 
Squad,  8;  G.O.  Collector,  8;  Election  and  Can- 
vassing Comm.,  8;  Class  Debating  Team,  4;  De- 
bating Council,  4;  Biology  Club,  3.  4,  5,  6;  Math. 
Club,   3;   Honor   Roll,    I,  2.  3,  4,  5,   6,  7. 


SINCOFF,   BENJAMIN 

Ambition — Teacher. 
Hobby — Playing    Chess. 
"Easy   come,    easy   go." 

Chess    Club,     5,    6,     7,    8;     Class     Baseball    Team. 

4,  6,  8:  Class  Basketball  Team,  5,  7;  Students 
Aid,  4,  5,  6;  Math  Club,  4.  5;  Biology  Club, 
2,    3,    4;    Service    Squad,    5,    6;    Magazine    Comm., 

5,  6;    Honor   Roll,    I,   2,   3. 


TANNENBAUM,    CHARLES 

Ambition — ^Torah    V'avoda. 

Hobby — Hebrew. 

"His    body   is    here,    but   his    heart    is 
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WALDEN,  AARON 

Ambition — Rabbi. 

Hobby — Reading. 

"His  tongue  is  the   pen   of  a   ready  writer." 

Class  Debating  Team,  6,  7,  8;  Debating  Council, 
6,  7,  8:  Captain  of  Debating  Team,  8;  Class 
Baseball  Team,  6,  8;  Baseball  Varsity,  8;  Temp. 
Discipline    Squad,    7,    8;    Debating    Society,    8. 


WALDMAN,    LEONARD 

Ambition — Dentistry. 

Hobby — Breaking    up    Dr.    Shapiro's    Economics    Class. 

"Shane    escaped    with    the    skin    of   my   teeth." 

Class  President.  8;  Students  Council,  8;  Chair- 
man Service  Squad,  6,  7,  8;  Book  Room  Squad, 
5,  6,  /  8  C>'airman  Book  Room  Squad,  8:  Serv- 
ice Squad,  5.  6,  7,  8;  Discipline  Squad,  8;  Chess 
Team,  5,  6,  Class  Baseball  Team,  4,  6;  Lower 
Division  Champs.  4;  Class  Athletic  Manager  4- 
Athletic  Council,  4;  Advertising  Manager  of 
Elchanite,    7,    8, 


WALKER,  HARRY 

Ambition — "To    impart    my    knowledge    to    others." 
Hobby — Collecting    books    for    a    private    library. 
"He   says   not   much    but   does   well   his   part." 

Pres.  of  Class,  2;  Sec'ty  of  Class,  7,  8;  Elchanite 
Staff,  5,  6,  7,  8;  Humor  Editor  of  S.O.  News, 
6,  7;  First  Aid  Comm.,  3,  4,  5,  6;  Students  Aid 
Comm.,  3,  4,  5,  6;  Asst.  Chairman  of  Debating 
Council,  7;  Chairman  of  Debating  Council,  8; 
Humor  Editor  of  Elchanite,  7,  8;  Class  Baseball 
Team,    2,    3,    4. 


WINKLER,  HYMAN 

Ambition — 

Hobby— 

"Fast   asleep   it   is    no 
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YE  WILLE 


We 


E,  the  class  of  June,  1934,  sorrowfully 
droop  our  heads  as  we  leave  this  school  after 
four  years  of  hardships,  battles,  book  reports, 
exams,  report  cards.  And  we  hereby  retaliate 
against  our  enemies  or  friends  by  bestowing, 
bequeathing,  transmitting,  transferring  all  our 
sins,  virtues,  and  various  knicknacks  which  we 
have  accumulated  during  a  hard,  miserable, 
joyous  four  year  battle,  which  we  have  gath- 
ered so  that  we  can  heap  them  on  our  pros- 
trate foes  or  friends.  Ye  Faculty,  and  leave 
them  what  they  deserve. 

Thus,  we,  being  fully  sound  in  mind  and 
body,  and  it  being  a  custom  (until  somebody 
breaks  it)  for  a  student  or  group  of  students 
before  they  die  or  leave  school,  to  draw  up 
a  last  will  and  testament,  do  hereby  bequeath 
to  the  dear  old  Talmudical  Academy  all  our 
possessions  and  belongings  (which  we  don't 
want). 

To  Mr.  Kronlsh,  we  leave  a  new  complaint 
department,    address,    1205    East    River. 

To  Mr.  Astrachan,  we  leave  all  the  Tal- 
mudlc  quibbles  that  we  didn't  employ  in  class 
(if  there  are  any). 

To  Dr.  Shapiro,  who  already  has  a  super- 
abundance of  "latkes"  and  Yankee  pennants 
due  to  former  graduates,  and  who  further- 
more is  a  superb  scholar,  distinguished  orator, 
a  master  of  shyster  law,  and  a  student  of  dic- 
tion, par  excellence,  we  have  nothing  to  leave. 

To  Dr.  Charles,  we  leave  a  non-Aryan 
"yamelke." 

To  Mr.  Lieberman,  we  leave  a  powder-puff 
to  hide  his  modest  blushes. 

To  Mr.  Lebowitz,  we  leave  a  joke  book  that 
wasn't  printed  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers. 

To  Mr.  Infeld,  we  leave  Mr.  Abrams'  ton- 
sils, for  the  advancement  of  science. 

To  Dr.  Stern,  we  leave  a  more  appropriate 
family  name. 

To  Mr.  Abrams,  we  leave  an  automatic 
non-excused  admit  stan-er. 


To  Mr.  Matz,  we  leave  a  knowledge  of  the 
fourth  dimension  projected  into  space,  and 
also   his   "cash   investment." 

To  Mr.  hlartstein,  we  leave  the  hopes  of  a 
P.  H.  D. 

To  Mr.  Orleans,  we  leave  our  best  regards. 

To  Mr.  Fried,  we  leave  recollections  of  gay 
Paree. 

Furthermore,  I,  Irving  Feldman,  leave  all  my 
zeroes  for  homework  to  some  other  star  pupil 
of  Mr.  Lieberman. 

I,  Aaron  Gold,  hereby  notify  my  teachers, 
"they  have  not  taught." 

I,  Herbert  Hurwitz,  leave  my  old  Eco  book 
to  Dr.  Shapiro  so  that  he  doesn't  have  to 
ask  other  students  for  one. 

I,  Nathan  Levinson,  leave  to  Mr.  Astrachan 
a  "Golden  Throne"  to  use  when  he  becomes 
a  dictator. 

I,  Isaiah  Eisenberg,  leave  to  Mr.  Lebowitz 
bigger  and  better  assistants. 

1,  Nathan  Saperstein,  leave  a  catalytic 
agent  to  Mr.  Lebowitz's  formula  KqP. 

1,  Samuel  Peretz,  leave  to  Mr.  Lebowitz  my 
old  alarm  clock  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
come  to  class  on  time. 

I,  Isidore  Cohen,  leave  to  Mr.  Abrams  the 
telephone  operator  who  cut  him  off. 

I,  Irving  hlurewitz,  leave  to  Dr.  Shapiro  a 
bag  of  flour  so  that  his  future  "latkes"  will 
be  rounder  and  better. 

I,  Jacob  Kabakoff,  leave  to  Mr.  Astrachan 
the  perfect  Yeshiva  student,  the  best  quibbler 
of  them  all. 

I,  Benjamin  Sincoff,  leave  a  midget  radio 
for  each  and  every  classroom  so  that  T.  A. 
students  shouldn't  have  to  cut  classes  to  get 
the  baseball  scores. 

1,  Saul  Gorenstein,  leave  to  Mr.  Kronish  his 
"charity  marks"  of  65. 

Signed  and  witnessed  before  me  this  first 
day  of  June,    1934. 

Saul  Gorenstein,  '34 
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PROPHECY 


I  HE  banquet  hall  was  fiHed  with  loud,  happy, 
shouting  voices.  There  were  welcoming  greet- 
ings for  each  new  arrival.  Gladness  suffused 
the  faces  of  all  present.  In  a  lull  of  the  con- 
versation a  great,  booming  voice,  belonging 
to  Phil  Mehler,  suddenly  boomed  out,  "Say 
fellows!  Do  you  remember  the  prophecy  they 
had   about  us   in   the   '34   Elchanite?    .   .    .   .    " 

Nine  men  sat  in  conclave,  a  remarkably 
heterogeneous  group  in  a  decidedly  unpre- 
possessing atmosphere.  The  chairs  were  crude 
affairs  undecided  whether  they  should  cave 
in  or  not.  The  table  had  already  decided.  It 
was  none  other  than  a  broken-down  billiard 
table. 

The  tallest  of  this  ill-assorted  group  was  a 
cold,  dignified  individual,  hie  raised  his  eye- 
brows as  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  of  me- 
dium height  and  overbearing,  the  other  quite 
short  and   quick-tempered,    began    to  quarrel. 

During  the  proceedings,  two  men  had  sat 
back  and  watched  the  transactions  with  ill- 
concealed  contempt.  To  both  Levinson  and 
Saperstein,  the  cheap  political  wrangle  which 
was  going  on,  the  division  of  the  spoils,  the 
seemingly  endless  plans  to  appropriate  some 
more  "honest  graft,"  were  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful. 

Now,  as  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  they  were 
witnessing  the  spectacle  of  the  two  leaders 
of  their  respective  parties  (to  the  public  in- 
tense rivals),  hi.  Engel  and  t^.  Ribner,  fighting 
over  the  small  matter  of  the  division  of  a  few 
paltry  judgeships! 

"You  can't  get  away  with  it!"  Ribner  had 
shouted  across  the  table  at  Engel.  "I  want 
those  judgeships.  You  think  you've  got  the 
election  cinched  just  because  you've  got 
Eisenberg  and  Neufeld,"  pointing  to  the  dis- 
tinguished-looking individual  and  to  a  tall, 
handsome  man  sitting  beside  him,  "and 
they're  in  with  the  swells.  Well,  1  got  better 
men,  men  with  popular  appeal,   men  that  will 


have     half    the     town     eating     out    of    their 
hands — " 

"Who  are  the  mugs?"  asked  Hurwitz,  En- 
gel's  associate. 

"Kravchik  and  Bressloff,"  shouted  Ribner  in 
a  frenzy.  They're  the  guys  with  more  popular 
appeal  than  a  dozen  of  your  high-and-mighty 
pals!  And  for  two  cents  or  the  judgeships 
I'll  put  them  up!" 

"Says  who?" 

"Says  me!  that's  who!  and  .  .  .  .  " 

With  this  the  meeting  suddenly  lost  its  or- 
dinary calm.  Brass  knuckles,  indispensable  to 
a  politician,  were  produced  in  a  trice,  and 
the  affair  would  have  soon  turned  into  a 
shambles. 

The  two  calm  individuals,  Saperstein  and 
Levinson,  had  been  conversing  with  each 
other.  Suddenly,  the  tHonorable  Nathan  Lev- 
inson got  up,  and  shouting  through  his  stove- 
pipe, made  himself  heard  above  the  din.  And 
what  he  said  quieted  even  these  embattled 
souls. 

"Gentlemen,  if  1  can  call  you  gentlemen," 
he  said,  "I'm  through  with  you.  I  came  here 
tonight  to  see  whether  there  would  be  any 
way  of  repairing  the  damage  you've  done  to 
the  city  from  your  own  group.  I  see  that  it's 
impossible.  You're  a  corrupt  bunch,  and 
you're  going  to  get  what  you  deserve.  You 
are  going  to  be  run  out  of  town!  Good  day!" 

The  silence  was  electric,  so  were  the  lights. 
Suddenly,  It  was  split  by  an  ear-shattering 
whoop,  "hlold  on,"  Engel  said  suddenly.  "I'm 
going,  too!" 

The  campaign  was  turning  out  to  be  a 
noisy  and  argumentative  one.  On  every  hand 
were  posters  reading;  "A  vote  for  Kravchik 
and  Bressloff  means  a  vote  for  the  friend  of 
the  people"  or  "Save  your  city  from  confu- 
sion,    by    voting     Fusion    with    Eisenberg    and 
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Neufeld."  Engel  was  doing  a  good  job.  When 
he  had  reformed,  so  had  his  intimates,  and 
the  newly  organized  Fusionists  had  accepted 
them  with  open  arms  at  the  request  of  their 
leader,  Nathan  Levinson,  who  was  convinced 
of  their  sincerity. 

The  law  firm  of  Saperstein,  Lewis  and  Levin- 
son  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  Fusion 
movement  turned  into  a  veritable  beehive. 
The  staff  had  been  increased  by  two  men, 
namely  H.  tHurwitz  and  Daniel  Peikes.  They 
had  set  to  work  with  quiet  concentration; 
things  were  now  running  in  a  smooth  and  well 
ordered  fashion.  Businessmen,  lawyers,  and 
working  men,  all  met  here  for  one  common 
goal,  the  defeat  of  the  Dem-Rats  Party. 

hlowever,  there  was  one  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment. It  was  all  well  and  good  to  know  that 
at  last  opposition  to  the  misrule  of  the  city 
was  developing.  But  how  were  the  plans  for 
the  campaign  to  be  made?  Who  would  be 
the  campaign  manager?  Levinson  had  told 
them  of  Engel's  experience  in  politics  and  the 
latter  was  therefore  the  most  logical  man  for 
the  job,  but  cash  was  lacking.  The  Fusionist 
leaders  were  in  a  quandary,  and  they  knew  it. 
Therefore,  N.  Levinson  decided  it  with  his 
customary  dash  and  decision.  "Let's  call  a 
conference,"  he  said. 

Events  were  to  occur  quickly  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  To  one  less  politically  astute  than 
Herbert  Ribner,  the  rapid  rise  of  public  indig- 
nation would  have  spelt  disaster.  But  Ribner 
knew  his  onions.  Already,  he  had  begun  to 
rally  his  fast  disappearing  forces.  He  ap- 
peared at  banquets,  dinners,  and  business 
men's  luncheons.  He  had  important  confer- 
ences with  I.  Laster,  the  big  chain-store  mag- 
nate, and  he  had  even  contrived  to  get  him- 
self interviewed  by  S.  Sorenstein,  the 
Broadway  columnist  of  "Breezy  Glimpses." 

It  is  a  human  failing  to  make  mistakes.  And 
Ribner  was  soon  to  make  one  that  was  almost 
to  spell  disaster.  To  some,  the  incident 
may  appear  laughable.  To  others  who  know 
the  facts  and  realize  how  the  pride  and  feel- 
ing of  the  interested  parties  were  touched,  it 
seems    miraculous   that   they   ever  survived    it. 


One  evening,  three  men,  B.  Sincoff,  I. 
Laster,  and  H.  Ribner,  were  invited  to  attend 
and  speak  before  the  Revisionist  group  of  the 
Zionist  organization.  Rabbi  Walden,  the 
chairman  of  the  affair,  had  just  finished  his 
brief  speech  of  introduction.  Sincoff  arose  to 
speak.  The  former  shyness  of  his  high  school 
years  had  disappeared.  He  spoke  well,  even 
brilliantly.  He  noticed  as  he  looked  around, 
that  he  was  creating  a  distinct  impression. 
He  had  just  uttered  a  particularly  good  sen- 
tence when   it  happened. 

"You  of  the  Histadruth,"  he  had  said,  "will 
best  appreciate  the  position,  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Ribner  is  in.  You  who  have  seen 
your  brethren  persecuted  by  the  hated  and 
hateful  Revisionists,  realize,  I  am  sure,  the  un- 
warrantedness  of  the  Fusion  attack." 

He  stopped.  Something  was  decidedly 
wrong.  There  had  been  no  handclapping,  no 
cheers.  In  fact  his  last  pronouncements  had 
been  received  in  ominous  silence.  He  did  not 
understand  it.    It  was  unusual. 

Sincoff  tried  to  remember,  what,  if  any- 
thing, he  had  said  had  displeased  them.  Sud- 
denly, his  last  few  words  repeated  themselves 
dully  in  his  mind.  "You  who  have  seen  your 
brethren  persecuted  by  the  hated  and  hateful 
Revisionists  .  .  .  ."  And  all  the  time  he  had 
been   addressing   a    Revisionist  group. 

Both  he  and  Laster  started  to  get  up  to 
make  their  apologies.  Already  they  were  too 
late.  Rabbi  Walden,  no  longer  the  good-na- 
tured chairman,  reenforced  by  Rabbi  Tannen- 
baum,  were  on  their  feet.  They  demanded  an 
apology.  But  they  did  not  wait  for  a  reply. 
They  were  urging  their  comrades  to  avenge 
the  insult,  when  Ribner,  followed  by  Sincoff 
and  Laster,  left  in  haste.  It  is  better  to  retire 
in  confusion,  than  to  be  a  broken-boned  hero, 
n'est-ce  pas,  Mr.  Fried? 

Within  a  short  time  after  Levinson  had  de- 
cided to  call  a  conference,  the  brains  of  the 
new  movement  had  foregathered.  J.  Gott- 
lieb, H.  Hurwitz,  Leeman,  Cohn,  Mehler,  and 
the  two  candidates,  Eisenberg  and  Neufeld, 
and  of  course,  Saperstein,  Lewis  and  Levin- 
son of  the  well-known  firm  of  Saperstein, 
Lewis  and  Levinson,   Inc.,  were  there. 
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The  group  immediately  began  discussing 
the  business  on  hand.  Speeches  were  made, 
but  no  constructive  plans  were  thought  of. 
The  men  who  spoke,  before  they  were  half 
through  had  lost  themselves  amidst  a  host  of 
contradictions,  uncertainties,  and  fumbling 
ideas,  and  this  despite  the  lesson  of  "organi- 
zation" which  had  been  drilled  into  their 
heads  at  high-school  by  Mr.  Astrachan. 

This  idle  discussion  might  have  gone  on  in- 
definitely had  not  J.  Gottlieb  struck  on  a  plan. 
To  his  mind,  it  was  all  very  simple.  Their  party 
here  was  to  help  the  poor  man,  the  man-on- 
the  street,  now,  why  not  go  to  him  for  cam- 
paign expenses? 

Go  to  the  people  for  expenses!  The  room 
suddenly  became  alive.  It  was  breathtaking! 
It  had  never  been  tried  before!  Would  it 
work?  Could  a  party  succeed  without  big 
campaign  funds?  Straightway  they  went  to 
find  out. 

Except  for  the  very  regrettable  incident  of 
the  Revisionist  group,  the  Dem-Rats  party 
had  not  openly  incurred  any  disfavor.  They 
knew  though  that  there  was  progressing 
against  them  a  campaign,  the  magnitude  of 
which   they  had  only   lately  begun  to   realize. 

They  Immediately  began  to  work  on  their 
standby,  the  Civil  Service.  They  made  con- 
tacts with  I.  Feldman,  editor  of  the  "Bugle," 
the  official  Service  organ.  Feldman  was  a  mil- 
itant editor,  a  Fascist  and  Revisionist.  They 
sent  questionnaires  to  every  Civil  Service  man 
asking  him  to  define  their  party  leanings. 
They  organized  picnics  for  the  clerical  staff, 
they  feted  the  street  ^-leaners  and  gave  a 
bonus  to  the  police  and  firemen. 

Sometimes,  there  were  objections,  there  al- 
ways were.  But  on  the  whole,  the  Dem-Rats 
were  getting  along  very  nicely.  Men  were  im- 
ported from  other  cities,  and  work  was  sud- 
denly found  for  hitherto  unemployed  workers. 
And  the  gangs  began  to  djst  off  their  black- 
jacks on    Fusionists'   heads. 

Trucks,  donated  by  Krichewsky  and  Green- 
berg,   prominent  business  men,  began  touring 


the  neighborhoods  with  their  blaring  horns 
and  leather-lunged  speakers.  A  Fusionist  sup- 
porter, Winkler,  not  to  be  outdone,  contrib- 
uted trucks  to  his  party.  S.  Peretz  sent  them 
a  beautiful  gift  of  a  radio  because  his  wife 
had  promised  to  commit  suicide,  or,  what  was 
more  probable  and  less  to  be  desired,  move 
bag  and  baggage  to  his  mother-in-law,  if  he 
didn't  get  rid  of  the  damn  thing. 

Of  course  there  are  many  ways  to  get  cam- 
paign contributions.  The  Dem-Rats  now  pro- 
ceeded to  try  the  oldest. 

Fire  inspectors  called  one  day  at  the  flour- 
ishing butter-and-egg  store  of  Waldman  and 
Hurewltz,  Inc.  After  pottering  about  a  little, 
they,  hiarrls  and  Lampner,  regretfully  had  to 
tell  both  Waldman  and  hHurewitz  (they  were 
both  watching  each  other,  hands  on  the  cash 
register)  that  there  was  a  violation  in  the 
store. 

They  protested,  argued,  in  vain.  They  even 
remained  adamant  when  Waldman  made  a 
motion  as  if  to  open  the  cash  register.  How- 
ever, after  repeated  inquiries,  Harris,  at  last 
let  them  know  that,  if  they  wished,  they  might 
see  the  district  leader,  Wafker,  who  was  a 
well-known   friend   of  the    people. 

Within  a  short  while,  Waldman,  who  had 
been  constituted  a  delegation  of  one  by 
Hurewltz,  stood  embarrassedly  before  Walker, 
the  club  leader.  He  immediately  made  known 
his  wants  to  him.  He  told  him,  with  many  a 
sigh,  of  the  bad  times,  slim  pickings,  and  how 
this  violation  would  almost  ruin  him.  In  turn. 
Walker  asked  him  if  he  were  a  club  member. 

Upon  receiving  a  reply  in  the  negaitve,  the 
district  leader  affected  surprise.  He  immedi- 
ately became  his  old  jolly  self,  however,  when 
he  offered  Waldman  two  tickets,  at  five  dol- 
lars per,  for  a  dance  which  the  street  clean- 
ers'  union  was  sponsoring. 

"You'll  have  a  good  time,"  he  said,  "Bring 
your  wife  and  kids.  Good  companionship, 
nice  music,  friendly,  clean  faces  .  .  .  ." 

"But  how  about  my  violation?"  asked 
Waldman. 
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Just  as  Walker  was  about  to  answer,  Lip- 
schutz,  his  secretary,  came  in  without  knock- 
ing, and  announced  that  there  was  a  certain 
Dr.  Sold  to  see  him. 

"Show  him  right  in,"  said  Walker,  and  once 
again    he   turned   towards   Waldman. 

Again  he  was  interrupted.  But  this  time  it 
was  Dr.  Sold  and  Dr.  Kabakoff  who  stood  be- 
fore him. 

After  taking  one  look  at  them,  Walker  sud- 
denly remembered  their  case.  They  were  two 
promising  medicos  at  the  hleights  Hospital 
who  had  offended  one  of  the  city's  leading 
politicians.  They  were  both  ready  to  operate 
on  one  of  the  many  charity  cases  in  the  hos- 
pital. All  was  ready  when  suddenly  an  orderly 
had  burst  into  the  room.  From  his  few  inco- 
herent babblings  they  gathered  that  one  of 
the  city's  leading  politicians,  whom  we  shall 
call  Mr.  X.,  who  was  in  an  intoxicated  condi- 
tion, demanded  to  be  examined  by  either  Dr. 
Kabakoff  or  Dr.  Sold.  They  refused,  and  per- 
formed a  successful  operation  on  their  pa- 
tient. Mr.  X.  had  sworn  he'd  get  them,  hie 
had.  Perhaps  that  was  why  they  were  here. 
If  that  was  the  reason,  he  would  cut  them 
short. 

"Did  you  come  to  see  me  about  getting 
your  positions  back?"  he  asked  cuttingly. 
Somewhat  taken  aback,  both  Dr.  Kabakoff 
and   Dr.  Sold,  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"I  can't  help  you,"  Walker  announced  and 
turned  away.  To  him,  the  interview  was 
closed. 

But  not  so  for  Mr.  Waldman.  h-le  had  been 
a  silent  spectator  to  the  proceedings,  hie, 
too,  had  heard  of  Sold  and  Kabakoff,  and, 
when  he  saw  the  summary  dismissal  of  these 
two  men,  he  saw  red. 

However,  even  in  moments  of  anger,  Wald- 
man could  still  think  clearly.  He  saw  that  the 
case  of  these  two  medicos  was  hopeless,  and 
as  for  his  own,  it  would  probably  result  in 
would-be   shakedown   after  shakedown. 

"Come  on!"  he  said  to  Kabakoff  and  Sold, 


his  mind  made  up.  "We'll  go  to  a  group  that 
can  really  help  us.  Just  stick  around  with  me 
and  you'll  find  plenty  of  possibilities.  Yes,  sir! 
Plenty  of  possibilities." 

"  'Twas  the  night  of  the  election.  The 
campaign  was  over.  All  that  remained  was 
the  final  taking  and  accounting  of  the  votes 
from  the  city  precincts.  The  candidates,  Eis- 
enberg  and  Neufeld,  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
banquet  table,  outwardly  calm,  but  inside 
their  thoughts  were  in  a  tumult  of  uncertainty. 
Would  they  win?  Would  they  come  out 
ahead?  And  so  they  sat,  smiles  on  their  lips 
only. 

Among  them  were  gathered  the  faithful. 
These  were  the  men  who  had  done  their  bit 
toward  helping  the  Fusionist  movement. 
There  was  Winkler,  who  had  renounced  a 
profitable  stage  job  to  do  his  bit  toward  the 
cause  by  street-corner  speaking.  There  were 
Mehler,  Peretz,  Peikes,  Margolis,  Engel,  and 
the  indomitable  N.  Levinson,  of  the  firm  Sap- 
erstein,  Lewis  and  Levinson,  Inc.,  to  name  but 
a  few. 

The  banquet  was  not  a  merry  one,  though 
nature,  aided  and  abetted  by  ten  gallons  of 
vodka,  tried  her  best  to  make  this  a  gay  one. 
Of  course,  there  were  speakers,  and  just  at 
this  moment  we  find  Rabbi  Roodman,  of 
Syracuse,   holding  the  stage. 

However,  the  Dem-Rats,  too,  were  having 
their  banquet.  Around  them  had  gathered 
their  candidates,  Bresloff  and  Kravchik,  Rib- 
ner,  Lipshutz,  Walker,  Laster,  and  Sincoff. 
More  used  to  the  stress  of  election  night,  than 
their  opponents,  they  were  waxing  quite 
merry.  The  game  was  out  of  their  hands  now. 
Why  worry? 

The  streets  were  thickly  populated.  Times 
Square  was  in  a  turmoil.  The  center  of  Inter- 
est was  the  Times  Building.  From  Its  brightly 
lit  sign  would  come  the  first  election  news. 
Therefore,  the  crowd  waited  and  jostled  each 
other  good-naturedly. 

Suddenly,  words  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance    on     the     sign.      The     crowd     gazed 
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breathlessly.  There  is  one  last  second  of  sus- 
pense. And  then,  a  shout,  picked  up  by  a 
thousand  throats  and  reverberated  back  from 
the  building,  "Fusion  wins!  Fusion  wins!  hlip, 
hip,  hurrah!" 

At  the  Fusion  banquet,  the  news  is  dropped 
like  a  thunderbolt.  Rabbi  Roodman  so  far 
forgot  his  dignity  as  to  junnp  on  his  chair, 
from  whence  he  was  picked  up  and  almost 
drowned  in  the  soup  by  his  gleeful  associates. 

However,   in   sharp  contrast,   the   Dem-Rats 


camp  was  thick  in  gloom.  They  sorrowfully 
shook  their  heads,  one  at  another,  and  the 
silence  was  thick  enough  to  be  cut  by  a  knife. 
Suddenly  Lipschutz  brightened.  Maybe  this 
wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  Couldn't  they  go  and 
shake  hands  with  the  Fuslonists?  It  wouldn't 
hurt.  And  maybe,  if  they'd  reform  enough, 
they  might  get  those  judgeships! 

And  thus,  we,  the  class  of  '34,  in  happy 
remembrance  of  those  bygone  days,  propose 
a  toast  to  the  school  that  sent  us  out  to  — 
new  worlds  to  conquer. 
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"THE  KISS" 


by  Soloman   Roodman,   '34 


Unsung  and  unacclaimed,  the  victims  of 
race  persecution  perish  in  oblivion.  The  he- 
roes of  the  battlefields  are  lauded  and  eulo- 
gized. Those  on  whom  bigotry  wreaks  its  fury 
are  forgotten  with  the  stifling  of  their  agoniz- 
ing cries.  The  spotlight  of  history  which  Illu- 
minates so  vividly  the  glamorous  deeds  of 
our  uniformed  defenders  of  times,  unfortu- 
nately fails  to  light  up  that  other  stage  of 
conflict,  on  which  is  enacted  the  grim  story 
of  the  sufferings  and  torture,  the  courage  and 
grit  of  those  enmeshed  in  the  net  of  racial 
oppression." 

Absorbed  in  his  plans  for  his  enforced 
flight  to  Luxembourg,  Joseph  Wasserman 
prepared  to  close  for  the  last  time  his  Ham- 
burg store.  The  tumult  without  jolted  him 
back  to  the  present.  The  wild  uproar  of  the 
street,  the  whistling  and  the  howling  and  the 
shattering  of  window  panes  resounding  in  his 
ears,  were  effective  messengers  of  the  fact 
that  the  Nazi  drive  had  again  unleashed  Its 
deadly  terrors.  His  heart  heavy  with  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  his  dear  ones  at  home,  he 
closed  the  lock  with  fumbling  fingers.  Evad- 
ing the  raving  hands  of  boisterous  drunken 
hlltlerites  he  slowly  stole  down  the  long  wind- 
ing street,  his  heart  forshadowing  ail  calamity, 
hlis  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  at  last  reached 
his  quaint  dwelling.  Much  to  his  despair  he 
found  neither  light  nor  murmur.  The  welcom- 
ing cries  of  his  little  ones  were  no  longer  to 
be  heard.  Rebecca,  failing  to  leave  any  sign 
of  her  safety  bewildered  his  thoughts,  hie 
rushed  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the 
other  shouting  in  vain,  "Rebecca,  Rebecca, 
where  are  you!  Rebecca!" 

Like  the  crackling  of  a  conflagration,  the 
howling  had  sounded  now  near,  now  more  dis- 
tant. Now  it  was  unmistakably  approaching 
nearer.  Suddenly  Wasserman  was  conscious 
of  the  sounds  surrounding  him  from  all  sides. 


Without  warning  a  shower  of  rocks  flew  Into 
the  room  through  the  shattered  panes.  The 
next  Instant  young  Nazis  with  flaming  drunken 
faces,  carrying  bayonets,  came  streaming 
through  the  door.  Realizing  that  it  was  use- 
less to  resist  them,  Wasserman  darted  from 
the  chair  and  crawled  under  a  sofa,  before 
the  very  eyes  of  the  rioters.  The  Nazis  roared 
boisterously. 

"There  is  a  fool  for  you,"  and  one  of  them 
grabbed  Wasserman's  leg.  "hley,  you,  get 
up!"  The  Jew  realizing  the  danger  of  defi- 
ance began  to  weep  like  an  infant. 

"Boys,"  he  pleaded  with  them  pathetically, 
"take  my  belongings,  my  money,  everything, 
why  kill  me,  my  wife  and  small  children?" 

But  mercy  was  not  their  motto,  nor  clem- 
ency their  order.  Some  roved  to  the  corri- 
dors and  rooms,  plundering  and  wrecking  as 
they  went,  hlis  sacred  ornaments,  the  articles 
he  considered  significant  above  all  they  ren- 
dered Into  shreds  before  his  very  eyes.  The 
others  beat  him,  scratched  him,  struck  him, 
kicked  him  with  mad  fury.  He  groaned  and 
whined.  But  their  hearts  were  of  stone.  Their 
murderous  assault  continued. 

"Gottfried,  you  know  me!  Your  father 
worked  for  me.  I  paid  him  well.  Gottfried, 
save  me,  save  .  .  .  ."  A  violent  blow  from  a 
club  on  his  head  cut  short  his  entreaties.  Two 
storm  troopers  stretched  him  out  on  the  cold 
floor  and  continued  with  the  punishment. 

"You  paid  him,  did  you!  He  worked  for 
you,  so  you  paid  him.  I  would  dare  you  to 
refuse   paying   him." 

Nevertheless  Gottfried  was  pleased  that 
Wasserman  should  appeal  to  him  for  mercy, 
and  thereupon  turned  to  the  others:  "Com- 
rades, enough,  let  the  carcass  be.  You  can 
well  see  that  he  is  practically  dead  already." 
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Reluctantly  they  tore  themselves  away  from 
their  victim  one  by  one  and  filed  out  of  the 
house. 

"Well,  Wasserman,"  Gottfried  turned  to 
the  prone  victim.  "You  should  thank  me  for 
your  still  being  alive,  hiadn't  it  been  for  me, 
they  surely  would  have  made  short  work  of 
you." 

He  was  at  the  point  of  leaving  when  his 
brutal   instincts  forced   him   back. 

"There,"  he  said,  extending  his  foot  to 
Wasserman.  "Kiss!"  The  latter,  crazed  with 
pain,  was  unable  to  understand.  Gottfried 
was  furious.  "Kiss,  do  you  hear?  Kiss,  I  tell 
you."  Wasserman  stirred  not.  Gottfried's 
face  colored  with   rage. 

"You  Jew  face!"  He  gnashed  his  teeth  and 
drove  his  open  hand  into  Wasserman's  face. 
"You  hesitate?"  "Boys"  he  bellowed  through 
the  window,  "come  back  here." 

His  comrades  who  had  been  anticipating 
such  a  demand,  soon  returned.  "Ah,  nu!  get 
to  work.  Since  he's  such  a  fine  gentleman, 
l&t  him  kiss  my  foot.    If  he  won't.  .  .  ." 

Two  youths  lifted  Wasserman  from  the 
ground  and  flung  him  at  Gottfried's  feet. 

"Remove  that  boot,"  Gottfried  com- 
manded, kicking  Wasserman  in  the  mouth. 
His  consciousness  returning,  pain  racking 
every  fiber  in  his  body,  blood  streaming  from 
a  dozen  wounds,  Wasserman  forced  himself 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  to  remove  the  boot 
from  the  Nazi's  foot  and  then  fell  back  on  the 
floor.  Gottfried  shoved  his  foot  close  to  the 
Jew's  face.  A  dirty  red  foot,  smelling  strongly 
of  perspiration,  and  a  beaten  up  face  with  a 
long,  noble  beard.  Strangely  enough  the 
beard  had  not  been  removed.  It  was  torn 
and  plucked  in  but  a  few  spots  but  it  still 
retained   its  dignity. 

"Kiss,   I  tell  you!" 


Wasserman,  now  fully  conscious,  remained 
motionless.    Another  kick  in  the  face  followed. 

For  a  moment  all  was  silent.  Suddenly 
Wasserman  raised  his  head.  Gottfried  emit- 
ted a  sharp  frightful  cry.  His  five  toes  had 
disappeared  into  the  Jew's  mouth.  The  two 
rows  of  sparkling  teeth  sank  deeply  into  the 
dirty  sweaty  flesh.  The  Nazis  struck  Wasser- 
man with  their  booted  feet.  They  pulled  out 
his  beard  in  handfulls.  They  dug  their  nails 
into  his  eyes  and  tore  the  flesh  from  his  face. 
His  body  squirming  and  twisted,  but  his  teeth 
closed  on  relentlessly.  Suddenly  something 
was  heard  to  crack  inside  Wasserman's  mouth. 
The  teeth?    The  bones?    Perhaps  both. 

All  this  while  Gottfried  shrieked  like  a 
smitten  pig.  It  was  only  when  they  saw  that 
Wasserman  was  no  longer  moving  that  they 
resisted  their  savage  inclinations.  Shudders 
shook  their  bodies  when  they  beheld  Wasser- 
man's eyes  hanging  loose  from  their  bloody 
sockets.  His  features  were  no  longer  recog- 
nizable. But  a  few  congealed  strands  of  his 
once  noble  beard  remained,  matted  with 
blood.  Gottfried  writhed  attempting  in  vain 
to  release  himself  from  the  death  grip.  He 
twisted  like  a  snake.  From  his  throat  came 
long  hoarse  sounds.  It  became  evident  to  his 
comrades  that  he  had  lost  his  mind. 

"G-d,  oh  G-d,  help  us!"  the  frightened 
Nazis  cried  as  they  fled  the  house. 

On  the  street  the  Nazi  fury  was  raging  with 
all  its  beastly  ferocity.  Amidst  the  tumult 
none  heard  the  cries  of  a  living  man  who  was 
slowly  expiring  in  the  jaws  of  a  dead  one — 
a  dead  one,  on  whose  crushed  and  battered 
face  the  trace  of  a  contented  smile  was  faintly 
discernable. 
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FUNNY  NOISES 


by  Milton  Shapiro,  '35 


I  CAME  home  the  other  night  and  I  sat  down 
and  listened  to  the  radio  and  the  noises  it 
makes.  I  turned  the  dial  back  and  forth  and 
all  the  numbers  passed  before  me.  The  thing 
made  a  funny  noise  when  I  turned  the  dial 
back  and  forth  and  I  heard  all  the  funny 
noises.  And  I  liked  to  listen  to  the  radio  and 
sit  there  In  my  chair  because  I  liked  the  funny 
noises.  I  heard  a  jazz  orchestra  led  by  a  fel- 
low called  Happy  Hotcha  and  he  made  a 
lotta  noise  with  the  band — more  than  the 
little  kid  next  door.  The  little  kid  next  door 
makes  a  lotta  noise.  The  music  made  by  this 
band  made  me  close  my  ears  and  shut  my 
eyes  and  I  turned  to  another  number.  The 
number  was  playing  a  sleepy  melody  or  some 
sort  of  a  waltz  and  I  liked  it  because  it  almost 
put  me  to  sleep.  Well,  the  music  played  by 
this  string  ensemble  was  very  nice  although 
some  other  people  probably  think  this  music 
lousy — but  I  didn't  care  about  what  other 
people  cared  about  the  music  I  listened  to 
then. 

And  then  came  the  end  of  the  music  and 
its  wonderful  tunes  and  I  was  sort  of  sorry 
because  I  couldn't  hear  the  nice  music  that 
I  listened  to  up  to  then.  And  then  a  guy 
started  to  talk  about  some  laxative  and  some 
stuff  of  that  sort  and  it  made  me  sick  and 
funny  in  the'  stomach.  I  turned  the  numbers 
around  and  it  was  funny  how  all  the  stations 
were  full  'of  guys  who  talked  about  some  thing 
or  another.  It's  altogether  funny  how  the 
radio  is  the  only  thing  over  which  a  guy  can 
talk  and  not  be  able  to  see  his  listeners  make 
funny  faces  at  him.    And  at  that  time   I  was 


making  funny  faces  at  all  the  guys  who  were 
sort  of  talking  for  nothing.  It's  funnier  still 
how  all  the  guys  that  talked  didn't  have  any- 
thing to  talk  about  and  they  didn't  say  any- 
thing either.  Well,  anyway  all  the  stations 
were  full  of  guys  that  talked  and  I  didn't  like 
fellows  who  talked,  so  I  shut  the  damn  radio. 
My  mother  looked  at  me  and  saw  the  bitter 
faces  I  was  making  because  what  the  guys 
said  over  the  radio  wasn't  what  I  would  like 
to  hear  said  over  the  radio  when  I'd  be  listen- 
ing to  it.  A  little  later  I  turned  the  thing  on 
again  and  still  the  guys  were  talking  and  they 
kept  on  talking,  so  I  shut  the  radio.  And  then 
I  said  to  myself  after  the  guys  over  the  radio 
couldn't  be  heard  any  more  that,  when  there 
wasn't  any  sweet  music  over  the  radio,  the 
radio  was  a  nuisance. 

So  I  went  to  bed  and  I  said  to  myself  the 
thing  was  a  nuisance  because  there  was  no 
sweet  music  over  the  radio.  I  was  under  the 
cool  covers  and  I  liked  it  because  the  cool 
covers  made  me  feel  warm.  The  window  was 
open  and  the  soft  cool  air  filled  the  room  I 
was  sleeping  in  and  I  liked  it  'cause  it  made 
me  warm.  I  was  getting  to  feel  good  and  for- 
get about  the  radio  over  which  some  guys 
were  talking  about  nothing  when  from  my 
next  door  I  heard  a  guy  talking  loud.  The 
voice  sounded  like  coming  from  a  guy  talking 
over  a  radio  and  I  didn't  like  it  'cause  I  didn't 
like  guys  which  talk  over  a  radio  about  noth- 
ing. So  I  didn't  feel  warm  any  more  'cause 
I  had  to  close  the  window  so's  not  to  hear  a 
guy  who  talked  over  a  radio  about  nothing. 
And  I  turned  over  and  I  said  the  radio  was 
a  damn  nuisance. 
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THE  TELLTALE  RAINDROPS 


by   Harold  Steinbaum,    '37 


|N  a  small  flourishing  town  of  Central  Rus- 
sia, there  lived  a  prosperous  Jewish  merchant 
by  the  name  of  Reb  Shioime.  hie  was  well 
known  for  his  kind  and  charitable  nature  and 
his  intelligent  and  honest  manner  of  carrying 
on  his  business.  Even  his  competitors  and  ri- 
vals in  trade  had  the  utmost  respect  and 
admiration  for  him. 

But  among  those  who  loved  him  most  were 
the  people  who  came  into  closer  contact  with 
him  than  the  rest  of  the  community:  his  fam- 
ily and  his  servants.  A  kinder  master  than 
Reb  Shioime  was  not  to  be  found  for  miles 
around.  He  took  pains  to  keep  secrets  from 
his  servants,  but  treated  them  as  his  equals  and 
gave  them  trusty  tasks  to  perform  with  only 
their  own  word  to  vouch  for  their  honesty. 
As  the  saying  goes,  "Tell  a  thief  he  is  an  hon- 
est man  and  he  will  very  likely  believe  it." 
So  it  was  with  the  servants  of  Reb  Shioime. 
Of  course,  we  did  not  mean  to  say  that  his 
servants  were  thieves — by  no  means!  But  in 
a  large  establishment  of  the  sort  that  our 
merchant  carried  on,  one  will  probably  find 
one  or  two  characters  not  quite  so  sterling 
in  quality  as  the  majority  of  the  others. 

Of  such  doubtful  character  (before  coming 
to  his  estate  as  a  servant)  had  been  Ivan,  a 
fair-haired  Pole,  Reb  Shioime's  right-hand 
man.  Ivan  had  only  recently  been  promoted 
to  the  office  of  foreman  and  general  body- 
guard to  his  master.  One  might  question  the 
good  sense  and  shrewdness  of  the  master  In 
entrusting  a  man  of  this  sort  to  a  position  of 
such  importance;  however,  the  reason  for  this 
rash  act  was  the  very  fact  that  Shioime  sus- 
pected a  looseness  in  character,  which  he 
sought  to  correct  by  deliberately  entrusting 
him  with  valuable  goods  and  missions  of 
prime  importance.     So   calmly  and   in   a    man- 


ner so  matter-of-course  did  the  master  take 
for  granted  his  servant's  honesty  that  Ivan's 
better  nature  almost  always  conquered  temp- 
tation. In  his  own  heart,  Reb  Shioime  took 
pride  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  brought 
to  the  surface  the  man's  honor  and  integrity. 

Such  was  the  relationship  between  master 
and  servant  when  our  story  opens.  But  It 
seems  that  Reb  Shioime's  trusting  nature  car- 
ried circumstances  a  bit  too  far  and  created 
tragedy  and  misery  where  peace  had  reigned. 


It  was  the  custom  of  Reb  Shioime  to  make 
a  very  long  and  perilous  trip  to  several  com- 
mercial centers  located  many  miles  distant 
from  his  native  city.  The  purpose  of  this  jour- 
ney was  to  buy  up  large  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise In  these  markets  for  cash,  thus  pay- 
ing much  less  than  his  competitors  who  bought 
on   credit. 

However,  a  great  many  dangers  accompa- 
nied a  trip  of  this  sort  and,  therefore.  It  was 
taken  only  twice  a  year.  Most  of  the  travel- 
ing was  through  a  dense  wilderness  widely  m- 
fested  with  thieves  and  cutthroats.  One  can 
readily  see,  therefore,  that  a  well-known 
wealthy  business  man  on  a  buying  tour  with 
thousands  of  dollars  In  cash  on  his  person, 
would  have  been  fine  bait  for  any  enterpris- 
ing and   ambitious  young  highwayman. 

However,  the  danger  of  unknown  thieves 
was,  as  they  say  in  Jewish,  "only  a  halbe 
tzure."  The  real  and  everpresent  peril  was  the 
temptation  created  In  the  heart  of  whosoever 
happened  to  accompany  him.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  take  at  least  one  man  along  to  help 
bring  back  the  goods  and  drive  the  teams. 
It  was  equally  essential  that  this  man  be  the 
"cream"    of    the    lot    and    wholly    trustworthy. 
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As  the  time  for  starting  drew  near,  we 
found  Reb  Shiolme  in  an  uncertain  frame  of 
mind.  All  about  him,  preparations  were  go- 
ing forward  for  the  coming  journey.  All  the 
servants  were  busy  running  to  and  fro,  get- 
ting ready  for  a  team  of  horses  for  the  ex- 
pected lot  of  merchandise,  storing  away  food 
for  the  animals;  also  a  stock  of  provisions  for 
the  travelers,  for  they  would  be  far  from  civi- 
lization during  most  of  the  trip,  which  was  to 
last  about  five  days. 

He  had  left  the  choice  of  a  companion  un- 
til the  last  day.  Usually,  he  had  no  need  for 
deliberating  very  seriously  on  the  choice  of 
his  fellow-traveler,  for  he  had  several  faithful 
and  trusty  men  who  had  accompanied  him 
before.  This  time,  however,  his  mind  was  in 
a  state  of  doubtfulness;  not  because  he  could 
not  find  the  proper  man,  but  because  of  a 
desire  to  let  his  foreman,  Ivan,  In  whose 
changed  character  he  took  so  much  pride, 
further  prove  his  mettle  In  so  great  an  under- 
taking. It  was  a  very  great  risk  he  would  have 
to  take,  prudence  told  him;  yet,  so  confident 
was  he  of  the  outcome  of  his  experiment  that 
his  doubts  were  overcome  by  the  vision  of  his 
ultimate  success  In  the  moulding  of  a  man's 
character.  The  result  of  his  deliberations  was 
the  decision  to  take  Ivan,  and  to  prevent  any 
retraction  from  this  plan,  he  sent  a  servant  at 
once  to  find  his  foreman,  and  telling  him  to 
prepare  for  the  long  journey,  without  any  fur- 
ther explanations  left  him  to  complete  the 
preparations. 

At  last  all  was  in  readiness  and,  after  tak- 
ing leave  of  his  family  and  servants,  Reb 
Shiolme  mounted  to  the  seat  beside  Ivan  who 
was  already  holding  the  reins,  ready  to  start. 
Both  men  were  in  the  best  of  spirits  and 
amused  each  other  with  stories  to  pass  the 
time.  The  first  two  days  of  traveling  was 
across  the  open  country  plains  and  the  travel- 
ers were  quite  comfortable.  They  had 
brought  with  them  plenty  of  food  and  wine, 
and  in  the  back  of  the  warion  had  fixed  up 
a  bed  of  mattresses  and  blankets.  Another 
factor  which  added  to  their  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind   was  that  they   had   not  been 


molested  by  strangers  on  the  road.  All  in  all, 
traveling  on  the  plains  seemed  to  agree  with 
both  their  dispositions. 

htowever,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
they  entered  a  dense  forest  and  had  to  fol- 
low a  very  faint  trail.  Speed  was  Impossible, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  full  of  an  oppressive 
silence  which  could  almost  be  felt.  Gradually, 
the  jolly  mood  of  the  men  wore  off  and 
neither  said  hardly  a  word  all  that  day.  By 
sundown,  Ivan  had  a  sullen  expression  on  his 
face  and  in  his  eyes  lurked  a  dangerous  glint. 
He  looked  as  if,  on  the  least  provocation,  he 
would  commit  murder.  Reb  Shiolme  noticed 
this  and  his  own  face  became  overcast  with 
graveness.  He  began  to  doubt  his  own  good 
sense  In   letting   Ivan  come  with   him. 

They  unsaddled  the  horses  and  prepared  to 
camp  for  the  night,  for  even  In  the  early  eve- 
ning it  was  so  dark  in  the  woods  that  it  was 
impossible  to  progress  further  without  getting 
lost.  During  the  evening  meal,  Shioime  tried 
to  distract  Ivan's  moodiness  by  friendly  con- 
versation but  the  only  replies  he  got  were 
sullen  grunts  or  obstinate  silence.  He  finally 
gave  up  In  despair  and  rolled  himself  in  his 
blankets  for  the  night.  He  lay  with  his  eyes 
wide  open,  his  heart  filled  with  a  sense  of 
Impending  disaster,  watching  his  companion 
who  was  sitting  by  the  dying  fire,  his  face 
clouded  by  a  brooding  frown.  Thoughts  of  a 
troubling  nature  seemed  to  prey  upon  his 
mind,  for,  occasionally  his  lips  moved  as  If  he 
were  speaking  to  himself  and  he  shook  his 
head  as  if  to  say  "No,  I  will  not  do  it." 

Presently,  however,  he  seemed  to  change 
his  attitude  for  his  expression  changed  from 
a  brooding  one  to  one  of  fierceness  and  there 
seemed  an  air  of  finality  about  him  as  If  he 
had  just  made  a  positive  decision.  He  turned 
his  head  and  stole  a  stealthy  glance  at  his 
master,  who  Instantly  closed  his  eyes  as  if  he 
were  asleep.  When  next  he  opened  them,  he 
saw,  with  a  sinking  heart,  that  Ivan  had  risen 
from  the  ground  and  was  noiselessly  coming 
towards  him,  a  gleaming  blade  of  steel 
grasped  in  his  right  hand! 
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Reb  Shioime  was  not  a  coward;  but  he 
realized  that,  in  this  wilderness,  he  could  not 
hope  for  outside  aid;  neither  could  he  defend 
himself  against  a  husky  Russian  of  Ivan's  type 
who  was  quite  skilful  with  a  knife.  He  lay 
tense  and  quiet,  his  eyes  half  open,  waiting 
for  the  end.  Through  his  consciousness,  as  in 
a  dream,  flitted  the  disappointing  thought 
that  his  vision  was  not  to  be  realized.  Sud- 
denly, he  felt  himself  jerked  into  reality  by 
a  shove  from  Ivan's  boot.  He  sat  up  sud- 
denly, rubbing  his  eyes  as  if  he  had  been 
asleep  and  said,  "What  is  the  trouble,  Ivan, 
thieves?" 

For  the  space  of  a  second,  which  seemed 
an  eternity,  Ivan  did  not  answer.  Then,  he 
growled,  In  a  menacing  tone,  "Get  up.  I'm 
going   to   kill   you!" 

Reb  Shioime,  as  a  stall,  decided  to  play  a 
part  and  laughed  out  good-naturedly,  "Ho, 
ho!  That's  a  good  joke  to  play  on  me.  You 
certainly  did  put  It  over  all  right.  I  almost 
thought  you  were  serious!" 

"I  am  serious,"  shouted  Ivan,  angrily. 
"What  do  you  think  I  am,  a  dunce,  or  a  trust- 
ing fool,  that  you  take  me  with  you  on  a  hell's 
journey  like  this!  As  long  as  I  came  thus  far, 
I'm  going  to  get  my  reward  for  It.  I'll  take 
every  dollar  you  have  and  I'm  not  taking  any 
chances  of  being  caught  either.  The  only  one 
who'll  know  about  it  is  you,  and  you  will  be 
dead.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales.  Ha,  Hal  Little 
did  I  think  I  would  get  rich  with  so  little 
trouble.  Come  now,  say  your  prayers  for 
there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

Seeing  that  this  ruse  had  failed,  Shioime 
resorted  to  pleading  for  his  life.  "I  will  give 
you  all  the  money  I  have  and  more  at  home," 
he  said,  "only  spare  my  life.  Think  of  my 
family's  grief  If  I  should  fall  to  return.  I  will 
make  you  a  rich  man  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"Stop,"  commanded  the  Russian,  "do  you 
imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  I  will  take  your 
money  and  let  you  live?  What  is  to  prevent 
you  from  prosecuting  me  when  we  get  home? 
I  know  you  have  enough  influence  to  have  the 
law  on   me  only  on  your  say-so.    I   am  not  so 


foolish,  my  dear  man.  And  now,  hurry.  It  is 
beginning  to  rain  and  I  do  now  care  to  dig 
In  the  wet  earth. 

Reb  Shioime  rose  to  his  feet,  resigned  to 
meet  death,  and,  raising  his  arms  towards 
heaven,  ■  he  cried  out,  "Oh  Lord,  God  of 
Israel,  bear  thou  witness  of  this  great  wrong 
to  be  committed  this  day.  Hear  my  prayer. 
Oh  Lord,  and  let  these  very  raindrops  that 
thou  art  sending  to  earth  proclaim  this  treach- 
ery to  the  world.    Amen!" 

"Come,  come,"  exclaimed  Ivan,  impa- 
tiently, "what  do  you  take  me  for,  a  child? 
How  can  the  raindrops  talk?  You  are  a  fool- 
ish man  to  talk  so.  Is  that  all  you  have  to 
say  to  your  God?" 

"That  Is  all,"  said  Reb  Shioime,  and  with  his 
eyes  raised  heavenward,  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
stabbed  through  the  heart. 


Five  days  later,  Ivan  rode  into  town  on  a 
strange  horse  and  proceeded  to  tell  his  story 
to  Reb  Shioime's  household. 

"We  were  getting  along  very  nicely,"  he 
began,  "until  the  third  day,  when  we  struck 
the  Great  Forest.  All  that  day,  we  came  not 
upon  a  living  soul  and  we  were  very  glad. 
For  who  wanted  strangers  about  at  such  a 
time?  However,  in  the  evening,  we  were  dis- 
turbed by  noises  around  us  and  since  it  was 
very  dark,  we  could  not  locate  the  cause  of 
these  sounds.  We  were  both  awake  until  mid- 
night and  then  I  persuaded  the  master  to  go 
to  sleep  while  I  kept  watch.  I  was  sitting  in 
front  of  the  wagon  and  I  must  have  dozed 
off,  for  suddenly  I  was  grabbed  by  two  men, 
who  held  me  powerless  while  two  others  were 
searching  the  master  for  his  money.  The  poor 
master  was  calling  to  me  for  help  and  1  could 
only  struggle  in  vain  to  free  myself  while  he 
fought  with  his  two  assailants.  He  put  up  so 
much  resistance  that  the  robbers  were  having 
a  hard  time  keeping  him  quiet  and  when  the 
noise  suddenly  stopped,  I  was  horrified  to  see 
the  master  lying  stiff  upon  the  ground.     In  a 
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few  moments,  the  robbers  took  all  the  money 
and  the  team  of  horses  and  rode  off  into  the 
night,  leaving  us  without  any  means  of  travel. 
As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I  hurried  to  the 
master's  side  to  revive  him,  for  I  thought  he 
was  unconscious  from  the  blow  given  him,  but 
I  discovered,  to  my  great  horror  and  grief, 
that  he  had  been  stabbed  with  a  knife,  hie 
must  have  died  immediately,  for  there  was 
no  sign  of  life.  Then  1  began  to  think  of  what 
was  best  to  do.  Since  1  had  no  team  I  could 
not  bring  him  home,  so  I  buried  him  there  and 
put  a  rough  tombstone  of  wood  at  the  head 
of  the  grave.  By  this  time,  it  was  dawn  and 
I  started  out  on  my  homeward  journey  on 
foot.  All  that  day  I  walked  and  at  night  1 
lay  down  on  the  ground  to  rest  and  fell 
asleep." 

"It  must  have  been  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
a  cold  and  wet  sensation  about  my  face.  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  found  a  horse  standing 
near  me,  licking  my  face.  Where  he  came 
from  I  could  not  tell  but  I  suppose  he  must 
have  broken  away  from  his  master  during  the 
night  and  wandered  to  where  I  was  lying.  1 
thought  myself  in  great  good  luck  for  now  I 
could  get  home  in  three  days.  I  immediately 
mounted  the  strange  horse  and  started  for 
home  at  a  good  pace.  But  my  good  fortune 
is  nothing  to  me  for  the  master  is  gone.  I 
have   brought  only   tidings  of  grief." 

Thus  Ivan  ended  his  story.  Very  well 
planned  too!  His  cunning  brain  had  fore- 
seen that  suspicion  would  rest  upon  him  if  he 
came  home  with  the  original  team  of  horses, 
hie  had  nevertheless,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  start  homeward  with  his  master's  horses. 
However,  luck  was  with  him,  for  he  had  not 
ridden  half  a  day's  journey  before  he  met  an 
old  man  driving  a  single  horse  attached  to  a 
wagon-load  of  wood.  Pretending  to  be  very 
kind  and  considerate  for  the  welfare  of  the 
stranger's  horse,  he  offered  to  trade  his  own 
outfit  for  the  other's  horse.  Of  course,  the 
old  man  asked  no  questions  but  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  bargain.  Thus,  Ivan  felt  very  con- 
fident of  his  ability  to  ward  off  suspicion  from 


his  own  person.  And,  well  he  might  have 
been,  for  his  pretended  grief  was  so  poignant 
and  genuine  that  it  elicited  sympathy  for  him- 
self from   Reb  Shioime's  own  family. 

Within  a  few  hours,  the  whole  town  and 
several  surrounding  towns  knew  of  the  murder 
of  Reb  Shioime  and  for  weeks  afterward, 
Ivan's  name  was  held  up  as  a  symbol  of  faith- 
fulness and  sincerity,  for  the  story  of  the  mur- 
der was  accompanied  quite  naturally  by  the 
great  grief  of  the  servant. 

Matters  thus  went  along  smoothly  for  sev- 
eral months  and  Ivan  considered  himself  quite 
fortunate  In  possessing  a  brain  so  fertile  as 
could  create  safety  out  of  danger,  and  wealth 
out  of  poverty. 

Before  coming  to  work  for  Reb  Shiolme, 
Ivan  had  been  quite  a  heavy  drinker,  but  un- 
der his  master's  good  influence,  he  drank  only 
In  moderation.  Now,  with  no  one  to  remon- 
strate and  with  plenty  of  money,  Ivan  again 
began  to  indulge  in  strong  liquor,  hie  had 
not  felt  the  necessity  of  drinking  very  strongly, 
but  once  started  again,  he  went  to  the  ex- 
treme and  drank  so  much  at  a  time  that  he 
scarce  knew  what  he  was  about.  It  had  be- 
come a  recent  habit  with  him  to  visit  the  town 
tavern,  where,  together  with  some  of  his  for- 
mer cronies,  he  would  let  himself  go. 

One  afternoon  during  the  early  summer,  he 
paid  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  tavern, 
where,  as  he  expected,  he  found  two  or  three 
of  his  friends  sitting  at  a  table  and  drinking. 
Seeing  him  enter,  they  invited  him  to  join 
them,  which  he  did  and  called  loudly  for 
drinks.  When  these  arrived,  they  proceeded 
to  make  merry  and  in  an  hour  they  were  all 
staggering  about,  hardly  able  to  walk.  The 
day  was  quite  hot  and  the  sky  had  been  get- 
ting gradually  cloudy  until  it  was  now  rather 
dim.  It  was  very  close  In  the  barroom  and 
there  began  a  general  movement  toward  the 
door.  The  people  gradually  drifted  out-of- 
doors  where  some  tavern  guests  were  already 
standing.  The  group  derived  great  amuse- 
ment watching  the  drunkards  make  fools  of 
themselves. 
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However,  they  could  not  slay  there  much 
longer  as  it  was  beginning  to  rain  and  as  the 
downpour  became  heavier,  the  men  gradually 
stepped  into  the  shelter  of  the  porch.  Ivan's 
companions  also  went  under  shelter  as  the 
rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents,  but  Ivan 
still  remained  standing  in  the  open,  evidently 
not  conscious  that  he  was  getting  wet.  As  he 
stood  there,  his  clothes  dripping,  he  made  a 
rather  comical  figure  and  the  crowd  on  the 
porch  laughed  at  him.  Finally,  one  of  the 
tavern  guests  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the 
veranda   and  said, 

"Hey  there  Pole,  don't  you  feel  the  gentle 
raindrops  caressing  you?  Come  in  out  of  the 
rain." 

"Raindrops,  did  you  say?"  shouted  Ivan,  in 
drunken  glee,  "Ha!  Ha!  ha!  Raindrops!  rain- 
drops!" 

"Yes,  raindrops,"  repeated  the  man, 
"What's  so  funny  about  that?" 

"Ho,  Ho!"  roared  Ivan,  "that  reminds  me 
of  a  very  stupid  old  Jew,  Reb  Shioime  his 
name  was.  Do  you  know  what  he  said  to  me 
when  I  killed  him  In  the  Great  Forest?  Ho, 
ho,  ho!"  and  he  went  off  into  another  fit  of 
laughter. 


At  his  words,  the  crowd,  as  one  man,  grew 
tense  and  stiffened  up  with  amazement  and 
the  first  speaker,  who  seemed  quite  level- 
headed, motioned  to  them  to  keep  quiet.  He 
then  addressed  Ivan  again,  who  was  wiping 
his  eyes  on  his  sleeve. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what  this  re- 
markably stupid  old  Jew  said  to  you.  But  it 
must  have  been  mighty  funny  to  make  you 
laugh  so.  Tell  us  about  it  and  let  us  laugh, 
too." 

"Well,"  said  Ivan,  "he  said  a  prayer  to  his 
God  and  he  asked  his  God  to  make  the  rain- 
drops tell  about  the  murder.  It  was  raining, 
you  see,  as  it  is  now.  Isn't  that  foolish?  How 
can  the  raindrops  talk?    Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 

Ivan  slept  the  sleep  of  the  drunk  and  the 
just  that  night.  But  on  his  awakening  the  next 
morning,  he  noticed,  even  through  the  dull 
throb  of  his  "morning  after"  headache,  that 
the  sun  was  shining.  It  was  shining  through 
the  heavy  bars  of  a  single  window  on  the 
stone  floor  and  walls  of  his  cell  in  the  town 
prison.  Thought  Ivan  dully,  "It  must  have 
stopped  raining."  Ivan  was  right.  It  had 
stopped   raining. 
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A  COMPOSITION  IN  SPRINGTIME 


by   Martin   Azoff,    '36 


I  HAVE  been  sitting  here  at  my  desk  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour  putting  words  on  pa- 
per. Before  me  on  the  floor  lie  scattered 
heaps  of  half  scribbled  paper.  The  sun,  slid- 
ing towards  the  edge  of  the  mountains  In  the 
West,  slants  through  the  window  and  on  to 
my  page.  It  lies  in  patterns  on  the  jumbled 
heaps  of  paper  and  casts  a  long  shadow  of 
pencil  and  hands  across  my  desk.  Through  the 
open  window  comes  a  breeze  warm  and  In- 
timate with  May.  Sounds  come  up  from  the 
street,  the  droning  hum  of  a  streetcar,  an 
auto  horn,  the  distant  barking  of  dogs,  and 
an  Indeterminate  pounding  of  some  machine. 
In  the  yard,  birds  call,  very  clearly.  There's  a 
smell  of  early  peach  blossoms,  faint  and 
elusive. 

For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  I  have  been 
trying  to  write,  and  the  torn  sheets  on  the 
floor  are  my  only  answer.  While  I  was  going 
upstairs,  I  was  sure  that  this  time  I  could  do 
it.  This  time  I  would  write  something  that 
would  be  beautiful  and  true;  It  would  be  real. 
It  would  somehow  be  an  answer  to  the  spring 
days.  There  Is  something  about  these  days 
that  demands  things  from  people.  When  the 
trees  are  showing  green  and  the  grass  is  turn- 


ing, when  the  far  off  mountains  show  blue  and 
red  again  after  the  grey  February  days,  when 
the  moon  at  night  is  young  and  new,  one  feels 
the  need  of  expressing  something  to  himself. 
And  to  find  the  expressions  is  not  easy.  To 
take  a  stick  and  go  down  under  the  hill  to  the 
river,  to  lie  watching  the  water  slip  by  under 
the  willows,  to  tramp  up  and  across  the  foot- 
hills and  the  stretch  of  pasture  land,  to  grow 
tired  and  hungry,  would  have  served  me  well 
two  years  ago.  Now  some  other  expression 
must  come  out  of  me.  Out  of  this  vexing 
mood  of  spring  must  come  some  certainty, 
some  answer  to  questions  I  have  not  yet  asked. 
I  call  myself  a  fool,  a  sentimentalist,  but  that 
is  no  good. 


Spring  has  crept  Into  me  In  spite  of  my- 
self; so  I  have  to  write.  On  the  floor  lie 
papers.  As  I  write,  the  sun  is  setting.  The 
patterns  have  gone  from  my  desk;  the  shad- 
ows of  the  trees  in  the  yard  are  huge  and 
tall.  Soon  the  moon  will  rise  and  the  lights  in 
the  streets  will  flash  on  one  by  one.  Evening 
will  grow  close  about  the  house.  Perhaps  then 
shall  I  be  able  to  write,  to  bring  out  that 
expression  that  Is  In  me. 
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THE  ANGUISH  OF  THE  DEPARTURE 

by   M.   Schoenbrun,    '36 


Have  you  everJived  a  peacef4jl  life 
In  a  home  that  you  lov«d,  pray  tell? 
Have  you  ever  lived  a  quiet  life 
In  the  depths  of  a  woodland  dell? 
Have  you  ever  lived  a  happy  life 
Among  friends  that  you  loved  full  well? 
Then  you  and  you  alone  can  tell 
Of  the   anguish   of  departure. 


You  must  say  goodbye  to  that  happy  life. 

You   must  tear  yourself  away 

From  the  ties  that  bind  you  to  your  home, 

Your  happy  home,  and  far  away  stray. 

Then,  and  only  then  can  you  say, 

"I   know  the  anguish  of  departure." 

Ill 

You    must    bid    farewell    to    those    trees    and 

flowers. 
Those  flowers  that  you  loved  to  touch. 
You  must  say  goodbye  to  those  loving  friends. 
Those  friends  that  you  loved  so  much. 
Grief  of  sorrow  will  be  your  lot,  but  such 
Is  the  anguish   of  departure. 

IV 

You  will  travel   over  unfamiliar  sands. 

Strange  events  and  faces  are  in  store. 

For  you  will  visit  unknown  lands, 

Lands  you've  never  seen   before. 

What  pangs,  what  woe,  what  griefs  hurt  more 

Than  the  anguish  of  departure. 


VI 


But  saddest  of  all,  you  will  bid  farewell  Do  not  sorrow  at  the  blow. 

To  those  people,  kind  and  true.  New  friends  may  erase  the  pain 

Friends  who  helped  you  in   all  your  tasks.  That  marred  your  life  of  happiness. 

And   always  saw  you  through.  New  faces,   new  joys  lift  bane 

And  will  your  dear  parents  comfort  you  And  sorrow  as  sun   lifts   rain.     Never  again 

In    the   anguish   of  departure?  The    anguish   of  departure. 
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NAHUM  SOKOLOW:  AN  APPRECIATION 


by   David    Podolsky,    '34 


V.^  F  all  our  modern  writers  arid<;-schol'arsV 
there  isn't  one  who  has  established  so  firm- 
and  so  important  a  position  in  ouF'life 'and' 
In  our  literature  as  has  Nahum  Sokolow:  there 
isn't  a  man  whose  literary  -.and  political  ac- 
complishments in  all  their  greatness,  'fruitful- 
ness,  and  richness  are  so  appreciated  by  the 
Jewish  public,  observed  throughout  the  re- 
gions where  the  names  "Cohen"  and  "Levy" 
are  heard.  Nahum  Sokolow  is  truly  the  man 
of  the  people,  and  the  man  of  the  book. 

Some  people  say  there  is  a  legend  in  the 
Jewish  world  and  Sokolow  is  its  name. 
Sokolow  deserves  this  great  honor  of  circu- 
lating as  a  legend  even  in  his  own  lifetime. 
Sokolow's  life  is  the  kind  of  stuff  from  which 
legends  are  made.  Only  such  a  person 
could  withstand  and  endure  the  rebellions 
and  revolutions,  the  great  epoch-making 
changes  which  occurred  during  his  life  with- 
out being  detrimentally  affected,  hie  has 
spoken  and  written  in  many  languages  and 
engaged  actively  in  so  many  different  prob- 
lems and  undertakings,  both  literary  and  so- 
cial, and  he  has  been  the  leading  writer  and 
orator  wherever  the  Jew  has  wandered.  Only 
an  inspired  mystic  and  prophet  could  so  fol- 
low the  spirit  of  the  times  and,  incarnating 
the  sparkling  tempo  of  his  era,  become  the 
greatest  writer  and  leader  of  his  generation, 
without  disregarding  the  past,  the  good  and 
dear  of  the  old,  with  the  fresh  and  living  of 
the  Jew.  Many  worlds  were  created  and  de- 
stroyed during  Sokolow's  lifetime,  and  in  each 
one  he  had  an  active  part,  but  always  a 
peaceful  one.  The  name  Sokolow  is  associated 
with  all  the  ,n:iovements  both  the  old  and  the 
most  recent..  In  Sokolow,  the  writer  and  leader, 
can  be  observed  Jewish  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years. 

To    whom    can    we    compare    Sokolow,    and 


who  is  his  equal?  By  what  name  can  we  desig- 
'nate  him  so  that  we  may  picture  his  greatness 
as  Jew  and  as  Man?  Indeed,  he  is  the  man 
blessed  with  all  the  talents. 

Let  us  observe  how  Nahum  Sokolow  is 
greater  than  all  others  in  his  generation  as  a 
writer  and  a  leader. 

Most  writers,  though  they  may  be  labeled 
great  and  famous,  delve  extensively  in  some 
small  field.  Tended  assiduously,  such  fields 
produce  very  often  beautiful  flowers,  but 
Nahum  Sokolow  has  plowed  and  delved  in 
many  fields.  Each  subject  which  he  dwells 
upon  is  his  own.  Every  subject  in  his  hand  is 
like  a  brick  in  a  builder's  hand;  whatever  his 
heart  desires  he  does.  And  who  of  our  mod- 
ern writers  is  such  a  prolific  contributor  to 
the  hlebrew  press  as  Sokolow?  hlis  contribu- 
tions are  found  in  almost  every  branch  of  our 
literature.  When  still  in  knee-pants  he  had 
already  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Hebrew 
literature.  During  the  many  years  of  editing 
the  "Ha  Zefirah"  (The  Morning  Star),  a  He- 
brew daily  devoted  to  the  political,  social, 
and  intellectual  events  of  the  day  when  he 
was  eighteen,  there  wasn't  a  day  in  which  he 
didn't  contribute  a  Hebrew  article.  "Ha 
Zofeh  L'Base  Isroel,"  (The  guide  of  the  Jewish 
people),  his  political  column  in  the  newspaper, 
informed  the  Jewish  public  of  the  authentic 
political  news  of  the  day.  There  wasn't  a 
question  about  life  and  literature  upon  which 
Sokolow  did  not  dwell.  Every  topic  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  him.  Nahum  Sokolow  was 
the  most  favorite  journalist  and  publicist  of 
the  Hebrew  readers.  Nevertheless,  besides 
editing  the  newspaper  (and  there  werfe  times 
when  he  had  to  fill  the  newspaper  himself  un- 
der pseudonyms)  and  various  yearly  maga- 
zines, and  contributing  steadily  to  foreign 
newspapers,  he  established  certain  periods  In 
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the  year  for  other  writings  which  were  not 
only  of  daily  Importance,  but  of  permanent 
Importance.  Sokolow  as  a  journalist  did  not 
overshadow  Sokolow  the  narrator  and  poet, 
the  satirist  and  writer  of  essays,  scientific  and 
philosophical.  Sokolow's  spirit  and  creative 
power  were  boundless.  He  disclosed  himself 
as  a  great  artist,  such  an  artist  that  every 
phase  of  his  art  was  at  his  fingertips.  In- 
numerable compositions  which  are  really 
pearls  and  diamonds  in  our  magnificent  and 
poetic  language,  have  emerged  from  his 
teeming  brain.  Every  comDosition  and  essay 
was  written  In  the  style  of  language  befitting 
its  spirit.  Among  his  books  and  production 
we  find  keen  re:earches,  argumentative  es- 
says, dissertations,  on  various  subjects  which 
convince  us  that  this  person  was  a  tireless 
researcher,  a  possessor  of  a  thinking  mind  and 
eagerness  for  knowledge.  Likewise,  we  dis- 
cover entire  chapters  devoted  to  a  psycholo- 
gist who  plunges  into  the  depths  of  the  soul 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  that  of  a  group, 
and  who  can  distinguish  the  subtlest  traits. 
Nor  did  he  avoid  a  translation  of  foreign 
books  if  only  they  dealt  with  Hebrew.  He- 
brew thought,  Hebrew  opinion,  Hebrew  psy- 
chology was  the  basis  of  his  interests  and  his 
writings. 

After  the  Balfour  declaration  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Palestine  as  a  national  Jewish 
homeland,  Sokolow,  the  writer,  became  Soko- 
low the  speaker.  From  the  day  the  burden 
of  Theodore  Herzl  fell  on  his  shoulders,  he  has 
worked  for  the  national  homeland.  Nahum  B. 
Samuel  Joseph  Sokolow,  the  man  who  had 
written  political  articles  for  many  years  and 
taught  the  "Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  to  use 
the  fitting  expression  of  Israel  Zangwell,  to 
understand  and  comprehend  the  political 
events  of  the  day  and  their  significance,  be- 
came himself  a  politician,  and  not  In  the 
American  interpretation  of  the  word,  but  a 
really  devoted  statesman.  To  him  fell  the 
task  of  accelerating  the  end  of  the  "galuth" 
and  of  expediting  the  day  of  enlightenment. 
He  absented  himself  from  his  home,  and 
crossed    rivers   and   seas,    traveled   throughout 


continents  and  the  countries  of  the  world, 
stood  before  kings  and  high  officials  and  the 
Jewish  public  and  spoke  about  Israel  and  Its 
future.  Sokolow,  the  leader,  the  Jew  of  the 
East  who  dedicated  his  life  to  his  race, 
emerged  from  within  the  nation  to  lead  it. 
He  comprehends  and  sympathizes  with  the 
spirit  and  soul  of  his  nation.  The  Hebrew  cul- 
ture and  the  Hebrew  dreams  are  the  roots 
of  his  soul.  He  knows  western  civilization. 
But  the  stamp  of  Hebrew  culture  and  knowl- 
edge is  on  his  keenness  and  brilliance.  Every 
trait  and  feature  of  his  mind  is  interwoven 
and  embroidered  with  Hebrew  life.  When 
you  witness  Sokolow  speak  in  public  or  listen 
to  him  privately,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  who 
is  superior  to  whom,  Sokolow  the  writer  or 
Sokolow  the  speaker.  Everyone  realizes  that 
his  generation  is  blessed  with  a  leader  as 
Nahum  Sokolow.  The  energetic  and  charming 
personality  of  Sokolow  impresses  not  only  the 
members  of  his  race  but  also — and  possibly 
to  a  greater  extent — those  who  are  non-Jews. 
The  Gentile  statesmen  In  London  or  Berlin, 
Paris  or  Washington,  with  whom  Sokolow  has 
spoken  as  a  sort  of  secretary  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  Israel,  have  bestowed  on  him  honor 
and  esteem  not  only  for  his  vast  education 
and  experience,  or  for  his  great  literary  fame, 
b'lt  also  for  his  Jewish  character  and  person- 
ality which  are  eminent  in  him.  They  see  be- 
fore them  the  Hebrew  scholar,  the  leading 
Hebrew  journalist  and  writer,  a  great  Hebrew 
and  a  great  man  joined  harmoniously. 

The  life  of  Nahum  B.  Samuel  Joseph  Soko- 
low is  a  great  volume  of  fantasy  and  poetry, 
experience  that  can  not  be  equalled  anywhere 
at  any  time.  In  his  experience  and  actions, 
can  be  observed  and  studied  modern  Jewish 
history,  and  fate  had  ordained  that  he  be 
observed,  be  among  the  turner  of  the  wheels 
of  history.  And  this  great  volume  not  only  Is 
not  completed  or  about  to  be  completed,  but 
is  still  In  the  process  of  being  written.  New 
chapters  are  awaiting  it.  Obscure  chapters 
are  about  to  be  brought  into  life.  But  the 
author  of  this  magnificent  volume  has  reached 
the  number  of  years  ordained  for  a  life.     He 
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has  already  attained  the  seventies.  Indeed, 
seventy  years  is  a  good  number  of  years.  But 
is  there  any  age  for,  Nahum  Sokolow?  Is 
there  a  boundary  and  a  limit  to. the  years  of 
this  sublime  personage?  If,  by  an  old  man, 
we  signify  one  who  his  secured  knowledge, 
then  he  was  aTready  old  thirty,  forty,  and 
fifty  years  ago.  From  the  day  that  we  first 
heard  his  name  he  was  portrayed  as  a  man 
who    had    reached    the    limit   of   his   years,    a 


man  who  had  already  performed  his  historical 
mission,  a  man  who  had  learned  many  lessons 
from  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  his  life,  and 
who  now  directs  his  after  him.  Let  us  hope 
that  Providence  will  not  permit  his  strength 
to  depart  from  us.  May  his  faculties  serve 
him  trustfully  and  for  many  years,  so  that,  he 
may  continue  to  serve  his  language,  his  land, 
and   his  nation. 
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THE  AWAKENING 


by   Harold   Engel,   '34 


|T  was  her  very  own  room,  but  Hannah  did 
not  feel  any  pride  of  ownership.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Hannah  hardly  ever  felt  that  way  any 
more.  One  can't,  really,  have  any  sort  of 
pleasurable  feeling  when  one  has  mouths  to 
feed,  and  is  poor,  and  cold. 

Now,  stretching  wearily,  she  got  up.  She 
remembered  that  she  had  to  make  breakfast 
for  her  husband,  Chaim, — Chaim  who  looked 
so  proud  and  so  austere,  and  was  yet  so  poor 
and  threadbare.  For  Chaim  taught  in  a 
cheder,  and  had  very  little  but  promises  to 
show  for  It. 

Chaim  had  a  cold,  she  noticed,  when  he 
came  in  after  putting  his  Tphilin  away.  And 
it  was  snowing  outside.  Was  he  crazy,  that 
man,  that  he  should  risk  pneumonia  to  teach 
in  school? 

"Are  you  going  to  school  today?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"Why   not,    Hannah." 

At  once,  Hannah  knew  that  she  was  beaten. 
No  matter  what  she  would  say  he  would  an- 
swer her  chidingly,  "Why  not  Hannah?"  And 
she  would  be  lost. 

She  could  not  tell  him  of  the  many  things 
she  wanted  to.  She  didn't  dare  let  him 
know  that  at  times  she  hated  his  school  and 
pupils.  To  talk  about  it  would  arouse  his  an- 
ger. He  loved  her,  she  knew,  but  she  couldn't 
help  wondering  sometimes  if  he  didn't  love 
his  pupils  more. 

Upon  leaving,  Reb  Chaim  found  somewhat 
to  his  dismay  that  the  snowfall  of  the  preced- 
ing evening  had  been  heavier  than  he  had 
expected.  It  would  take  him  a  little  longer 
than  usual  to  get  to  cheder.  It  was  fortunate 
that  he  hadn't  let  Hannah's  words  upset  him. 
Hannah   thought  she  concealed   her  thoughts 


well,  but  he  knew  that  she  had  restrained 
herself  from  saying  her  thoughts.  She  thought 
him  foolish,  he  reflected.  She  thought  that 
all  of  his  sacrifices  were  for  nought,  but  he 
knew  differently.  He  was  well  repaid,  he 
thought,  because  his  pupils  loved  their  Torah. 

The  going  was  getting  pretty  rough.  His 
heart  was  beating  abnormally,  and  his  breath 
was  coming  in  puffs.  It  was  lucky  for  him  that 
he  didn't  have  much  further  to  go. 

Suddenly  his  hand  flew  to  his  side.  A  pain, 
sharp  as  a  dagger  thrust,  bit  into  him.  His 
face  grew  chalk  white.  The  pain  which  the 
doctor  had  warned  him  about  was  again  upon 
him.  He  remembered  the  cold,  formal  room; 
the  doctor  with  his  probing  fingers;  Hannah 
with  her  strained,  startled  eyes.  He  remem- 
bered the  clipped  speech  ....  he  remem- 
bered the  warning 

For  a  blinding  second  he  thought  of  Han- 
nah, Hannah  whose  eyes  had  been  so  accus- 
ing this  morning,  Hannah  who  loved  him  so. 
She  had  cried,  "Schlemiel,  will  your  class  ap- 
preciate you  better  dead  than  alive?  Don't 
you  remember  the  disgraceful  way  those  boys 
acted  when   Daniel,  their  old  teacher,  died?" 

Yes,  he  remembered  the  way  they  had 
acted  when  Daniel,  his  predecessor  and  his 
best  friend,  had  died.  They  had  received  the 
news  in  shocked  silence.  Play  had  stopped; 
but  only  for  an  instant.  Brighter  thoughts 
then  occupied  their  minds.  Would  there  be 
a  holiday?  Idly  they  wondered  who  their  new 
Rabbi  would  be.    Soon  they  were  playing  ball. 

He  had  watched  with  dismayed  eyes.  "It's 
like  dancing  on  the  teacher's  grave,"  one  old 
synagogue  patriarch  had  said. 

Just  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  the  pain 
passed.    Chaim  trudged  on. 

"Those  were  only  passing  thoughts,"  he 
told    himself    reassuringly,    making    a    motion 
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with  his  hands  as  if  to  brush  them  away.  .  hlis 
pupils  loved  and  respected  him.  They  were 
clever  and  diligent.  With  his  help  they  would 
take  the  school  by  storm,  the  city,  too,  per- 
haps the  world. 

Walking  through  the  building,  Reb  Chaim 
was  struck  with  the  seeming  quietness  of  the 
halls.  The  corridors  were  all  deserted.  Had 
something  happened?  Was  someone  hurt? 
Why  wasn't  there   anyone   to   greet   him? 

Cautiously  he  tiptoed  to  the  door  of  his 
room.  If  anything  had  happened,  he  wouldn't 
disturb  his  children,  hie  would  go  quietly  and 
see.  "That  is  strange;  nobody  here?  I  will 
go  to  the  next  room.    Perhaps  they  are  there. 


Are  those  rascals  play- 


Wtiat?    Still  no  one? 
ing  a  trick  on   me? 

And  thus  hopefully  somewhat  fearfully,  he 
walked  at  first  slowly,  peeking  carefully  in 
every  room.  Search  where  he  would,  he 
found  no  one.  hie  increased  his  speed.  Faster 
and  faster  he  walked,  until  as  he  darted  along 
the  corridor,   he  was  almost  running. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  hiannah  was  right, 
hlis  pupils  did  not  want  to  learn.  They  were 
not  Masmidim.  They  were  hookey  players. 
They  were  staying  home  because  of  the 
storm.  And  he  had  had  such  dreams  .... 
such  dreams  ....  Then  Reb  Chaim  did  a 
strange  and  unmanly  thing.  Rem  Chaim  be- 
gan to  cry. 


TO  A  DEAD  CREATURE 


I  remember  you! 

You  followed  me  in  the  street, 

Hoping  that  I  would  shelter  you  in  my  home 

But  I   kicked  you. 

I   closed   my  heart  to  your  pleading  eyes. 

And  now,  you  lie  here  in  the  dirty  gutter, 

Food  for  flies. 


Did  you  have  a  Master  at  all? 
One  perhaps  too  busy  to  perceive 
Your  humble  devotion? 
And    is  this  your  reward — 
To  lie  here  in  the  dirty  gutter, 
Food  for  flies? 

— Irving   Feldman 
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WHISTLES 


by  Irving  Feldman 


J  UST  a  minute  ago  1  began  to  read  this 
poem.  The  title  Is  "THE  BELLS,"  by  Edgar 
Allen  Poe.  A  great  poem,  this,  and  a  great 
poet,   Poe. 

.  .   .  They  are  ghouls. 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls. 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  ro.  .  .  . 
"Too — oo — t!"    What  was  that?    Oh,  yes, 
the    traffic    policeman's    whistle.     It    got    me 
nervous  for  a   moment.    But  just  the   same,    1 
wonder  what's  happening  outside.  That  darned 
whistle! 

Say,  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  write  a  poem  about  whistles.  Yes,  a  pretty 
good  idea.  Indeed,  I  think  that  were  E.  A.  P. 
alive  today,  he  might — he  most  certainly 
would — have  written  "THE  BELLS,"  discard- 
ing that  antiquated  noisemaker  in  favor  of 
the  modern  whistle. 

For  example,  he  could  u:e  a  beautif.il  be- 
ginning such  as: 

Hear  the    policeman'^s   noisy   whistle. 

Thrilling  whistles! 

With  what  a  world  of  terror 

Its  shriek  so  fully  bristles! 

In  the— 
I  guess  I'd  leave  the  rest  to  him.  But  It's 
an  easy  job.  He  would  have  all  sorts  of  whis- 
tles to  choose  from.  He  could  write  quite  a 
bit  of  verse  about  the  factory  whistle.  I  know 
that  I,  at  least,  always  get  a  kick  out  of  listen- 
ing to  that  whistle.  "Seven  o'clock!  Seven 
o'clock!"  it  shouts.  "Hurry  up,  you'll  be  late!" 
And  he  could  write  of  the  pattering  shoes, 
carrying  their  owners  to  work.  Then,  of 
course,  he  could  picture  the  factory  itself. 
...  Did  I  say  "Quite  a  bit?" 

And  in  case  that  whistle  wouldn't  suit  him, 
there's  always  the  train  engine's  whistle. 
When  I  hear  that  whistle,  I  can  Imagine  what's 
happening  someplace.  I  can  see  giant  wheels 
slowly  revolving  to  the  rhythmic  chugs  of  the 
departing  engine.  I  can  see  on  the  platform 
a  forlorn  figure  looking   mistily  at  the   reced- 


ing train.  Her  child  Is  on  It.  Suddenly,  two 
shrill  blasts  rend  the  air,  and  the  figure  jerks 
as  though  they  had  cut  her  heart.  The  shriek 
has  robbed  her  of  her  beloved,  has  intensified 
her  sorrow.  It  is  no  longer  an  ordinary  train 
whistle,  it  is  a  robber! 

On  that  subject  alone  Poe  could  live  to  be 
sixty  and  still  not  finish.  He  could  write  reams 
on  It!  And  he  wouldn't  have  to  approach 
other  whistles,  such  as,  for  example,  the  police 
whistle,  or  the  peanut  man's  whistle. 

Lest  I  be  called  partial,  I  must  say  that  the 
police  whistle  has  a  fascination  all  Its  own. 
Let  an  officer  blow  one  In  a  quiet  street,  and 
behold!  Every  first  order  primate,  genus 
homo,  within  earshot  will  be  out  of  his  or  her 
door  in  a  jiffy,  craning  their  necks,  peering. 
Who  has  not  felt  his  Imagination  fired  by  the 
scream  of  a  police  whistle?  Is  it  a  robbery, 
a  speeder,  a  murder?  Who  knows?  Who 
cares!  It  Is  the  whistle,  not  the  crime  Itself, 
that  thrills  Its  auditors!  A  magic  whistle!  A 
genii  that  commands  the  civilized  universe! 
If  such  a  whistle  could  Poe  write  about. 
And  there  Is  always  the  peanut-man's  whistle 
that  he  could  fall  back  on.  He  could  write 
(with   my  permission)  lines  like: 

"Listen    to    the    peanut   whistle. 

Wheezing   whistle! 

Listen   to  their  cheerful    popping. 

And  their  luscious  Insides  sizzle!" 
It's  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log.  He  could 
relate  how  hundreds  of  schoolchildren  de- 
light In  the  peanuts  and  candy  that  the  pea- 
nut man  sells.  He  could  describe  the  senti- 
mental attachment  that  exists  between  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  and  "Tony."  He 
seems  to  bring  a  homey  atmosphere  to  the 
vicinity.  And. in  return,  his  cart  and  his  whistle 
are  loved.    Not  he! 

What  a  treasure  to  choose  from!  Ah,  me, 
but  Edgar  Allen  Poe  is  dead. 

"And    he    rolls;    rolls,    rolls 

A  paean  from  the  bells. 

And  his  merry  bosom  swells  .  .  .  ." 
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DELUGE 


by  Nathan   Levinson,   '34 


R 


ABBI  JONATHAN  stood  gazing  out  of 
the  window  into  the  deserted  street  below. 
Dusk  had  fallen  and  the  torrents  of  rain  fell 
faster  and  faster.  He  shifted  his  gaze  to  the 
scene  above.  The  great  flow  of  rain,  swept 
northward  by  fierce  gales,  was  beating  furi- 
ously against  the  windows  of  the  village's 
small  houses.  The  wind  roared  and  shrieked 
with   a   blusterous  clamor. 


Yes,  it  was  still  there — the  huge  human  fig- 
ure overspreading  the  sky,  with  a  sword  in 
his  outstretched  hand.  There  now — the  sword 
shook,  and  a  glittering  lightning  silver 
stabbed  the  roofs  of  the  drenched  village; 
the  casement  clattered   in   awful   thunder. 


The  time  had  come,  thought  Rabbi  Jona- 
than, the  time  had  come  for  judgment.  He 
had  warned  them  again  and  again  that  un- 
less they  changed  their  evil  ways,  the  village 
would  be  demolished.  That  Jews  should  for- 
get the  Holy  Commandments;  that  descen- 
dants of  the  blessed  Abraham  should  mistreat 
their  parents;  that  they  should  cheat  for  mon- 
etary advantage!  And  when  he  had  rebuked 
Jacob,  the  "gair,"  fat,  oily  Jacob,  the  worst 
'  ganef"  of  them  all,  in  the  synagogue,  Jacob 
had  shouted  him  down — the  "Rov,"  to  insult 
their  own  "Rov!"  And  Jacob's  toadies  (no 
better  than  himself)  had  snickered  at  him — 
their  "Rov"  who  had  received  "Smicha"  from 
the  "Gaon"  himself.  He  had  preached  to  the 
whole  congregation.  He  had  resigned.  He 
had  warned  them.  "Remember  Judgment 
Day"  were  his  last  words  to  that  mocking, 
devilish  group  before  him.    "Remember  Judg- 


ment Day!"    Had  that  day  arrived?    All  this 
passed  before  him  in  those  few  minutes. 


Suddenly,  he  turned  around  and  stared 
at  the  four  men,  Nathan  ben  Leib,  Joseph 
ben  Nachman,  Judah  ben  Mordecai,  and 
Chaim  ben  Jacob,  tried  and  true,  the  only 
faithful  men  of  his  whole  congregation,  with- 
out saying  a  word  for  fully  a  minute.  "Rab- 
beisai,"  he  said,  "do  you  see  that  figure  hold- 
ing his  sword  aloft  ready  to  strike?  His  mis- 
sion is  to  wipe  out  this  sinful  village  and  day 
by  day  his  sword  is  being  raised  a  little  higher. 
Now,  it  isn't  necessary  for  me  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  my  belief;  for  all  of  you  are  aware 
of  the  evil  deeds  committed  by  the  people 
of  our  village.  I  have  called  you  here  today, 
since  I  believe  that  you  have  resisted  the 
temptation  of  sin,  it  was  only  right  that  you 
be  warned.  Tonight,  1  intend  leaving  with  but 
a  few  of  my  belongings  in  this  storm,  in  the 
expectation  that  since  the  Lord  was  generous 
enough  to  disclose  the  fate  of  this  village  to 
me,  I  might  be  spared.  If  you  believe  what 
I  say  Is  true  and  are  willing  to  set  out  on  such 
a  perilous  journey  in  the  midst  of  this  raging 
storm,  you  can  meet  me  here  shortly  after 
sundown  with  your  families  and  a  bit  of  food 
and  we'll  set  out  together  for  the  nearest 
town. 


Soon,  Nathan  ben  Leib  got  up  and  said, 
"Rabbi  Jonathan,  I  have  known  you  and  have 
listened  to  your  'drush'  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  but  I  would  never  have  believed  you 
were  as  foolish  as  that.  What  is  so  extraor- 
dinary about  the  clouds?  Suppose  it  were  the 
shape  of  a  cow  or  of  a  mountain,  would  you 
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say  fhat  it  was  a  sin  per+alning  fo  cows  or 
mountains?  I  advise  you  to  forget  this  non- 
sense." He  picked  up  his  hat  and  coat  and 
quietly  left. 

Chaim  ben  Jacob  stood  up,  and  pointed 
out  to  Jacob  that  he  might  be  mistaken. 
These  were  storm  clouds — yes,  but  certainly 
not  a  figure  of  wrath.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
slight  resemblance,  but  clowds  resembled 
everything  and  nothing.  It  was  only  Jacob's 
imagination,  hie,  too,  realized  that  the  peo- 
ple deserved  punishment  but  who  knew  that 
one  place  would  be  safer  than  another. 
When  Chaim  realized  that  his  arguments  were 
of  no  avail,  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Jonathan, 
wishing  him  the  best  of  luck,  and  quietly  left. 

There  now  remained  in  the  room.  Jonathan, 
ben  Nachman,  and  Judah  ben  Mordecai.  The 
latter  two  were  bachelors  and  neither  over 
twenty-five.  After  a  lengthy  discussion,  the 
two  visitors  were  brought  about  to  Jonathan's 
point  of  view  and  agreed  to  go  with  him. 
They  were  willing  to  undertake  the  perilous 
journey,  and  depart  from  the  village  before 
they  themselves  should   be   led   astray. 

It  was  the  third  night  after  their  departure 
from  the  village,  and  the  storm  still  raged. 
The  little  food  which  they  had  taken  with 
them  had  already  been  eaten  up;  the  mud 
and  the  fierce  flow  of  rain  hampered  their 
progress  so  that  they  were  already  giving  up 
hope  of  reaching  the  nearest  town,  alive. 

Jonathan  had  been  trying  to  encourage 
the  other  two.  He  said,  "My  friends,  it's  al- 
ready night  and  we've  had  a  trying  ordeal. 
Let's  go  to  sleep  and  we  will  wake  with  our 
strength  renewed.  We're  not  beaten  yet! 
From  the  way  things  look,  it  would  have  been 
much   worse,   had   we   stayed   in   the  village." 

"Yes!  but  do  you  think  we'll  ever  find  the 
town  we  went  out  for?"  asked  the  younger 
of  his  friends. 


"With  no  more  food  and  alf  this  mud,  do 
you  still  think  there's  a  chance  of  getting  out 
of  this  storm   alive?"   asked   the   other. 

"My  friends,"  replied  Jonathan,  "we've  got 
to  keep  on  hoping!  There's  bound  to  be  some 
kind  of  a  change  soon.  Meanwhile,  let's  lie 
down  and  sleep." 

That  night,  try  as  he  would.  Rabbi  Jona- 
than was  unable  to  fall  asleep.  He  couldn't 
keep  his  eyes  closed  for  more  than  two  min- 
utes at  a  time.  Hoping  for  a  heavenly  sign, 
he  sat  up  all  night  watching.  He  sat  for  half 
an  hour,  an  hour,  two  hours,  still  nothing  hap- 
pened. As  he  sat  there  thinking  about  the 
safety  of  his  two  companions  who  had  placed 
such  implicit  faith  in  his  words.  His  eyes  sud- 
denly saw.  The  clouds  covering  the  sky  began 
to  shine  with  glorious  effulgence.  A  scarlet 
streak,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  darted  across 
the  sky  and  with  amazing  speed  headed  to- 
wards the  north.  Like  a  meteor  it  rent  asunder 
the  black  volume  of  the  clouds.  Nearer  and 
nearer,  faster  and  faster,  sailed  this  red  streak 
until  he  could  plainly  see  it  for  miles  and 
miles  about  him.  And  oh!  how  magnificent  a 
scene!  A  group  of  small  houses  stood  out 
clearly,  and  directly  above  he  could  see  the 
clear  blue  sky,  and  on  the  east  he  could  dis- 
cern the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Suddenly,  it 
was  gone  and  the  night  was  as  before.  Jona- 
than lay  down  and  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  the  clouds  separated, 
the  wind  silenced  its  noise  and  mystically  the 
serene  radiance  of  the  sun  emerged  in  all  its 
glory  and  splendor.  The  three  men  reached 
the  village  which  was  their  objective  that 
same  day  and  established  themselves  there 
permanently. 

Two  weeks  later  it  was  discovered,  that  the 
village  they  had  left  had  been  completely 
demolished  with  no  trace  of  man  or  beast  left. 
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THE  UNCANNY  MYSTERY 


by  Israel   Laster,   '34 


I  HE  case  looked  simple  enough  at  first 
glance.  Reeves,  the  valef,  found  Thompson 
slumped  in  his  chair  opposite  the  radio,  on 
the  morning  of  March  25.  The  doctor  who 
was  immediately  called,  stated  that  he  had 
been  dead  for  more  than  twelve  hours.  There 
was  no  indication  as  to  how  he  had  met  his 
death,  but  that  it  had  come  as  a  complete 
surprise,  was  evident  from  the  expression 
which  even  in  death,  lingered  on  Thompson's 
face. 

I  was  a  new  man  on  the  force,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  was  assigned  to  it,  because  it  looked 
so  simple.  To  the  chief  and  the  medical  ex- 
aminer it  looked  at  first  like  a  heart  attack. 
But  being  a  green  detective,  and  a  lucky 
one,  I  felt  that  the  case  would  either  make 
me  or  break  me^ — just  after  one  look  at 
Thompson's   face. 

When  Reeves  found  the  body,  he  imme- 
diately notified  the  police.  They  told  me  to 
hop  down  and  see  what  it  was  all  about.  So, 
not  more  than,  ten  minutes  later,  I  entered 
the  room  where  the  dead  man  lay.  As  yet 
he  had  not  been  disturbed.  The  first  sight 
of  a  dead  man.  is  not  a  pleasing  one  and  cold 
chills  ran  up  and  down  my  back  as  I  looked 
him  over  carefully.  His  eyes.were  open,  wide 
and  staring  and  hishands  hung  down  on  either 
side  of  the  chair  in  which  he  was  sitting.  His 
body  had  not  relaxed  as  that  of  a  man  who 
has  passed  away  easily;  for  his  face  (I  shall 
never  forget  Ft). reflected  mingled  surprise  and 
horror  and  his-muscles  were  hard  and  tense. 
But   there    was-  more   than    that.     There    was 


something  in  his  attitude  that  suggested  an 
unnatural  death.  1  can't  explain  the  feeling 
that  crept  over  me,  but  I  sensed  that  the 
post-morten  would  bring  forth  new  develop- 
ments. There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
so  I  left  the  house  of  the  dead  man  after 
giving  orders  that  nothing  was  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

.  All  through  the  day  I  was  haunted  by  the 
terror-stricken  face  of  the  dead  man.  Try  as 
I  might,  I  could  not  banish  it  from  my  mind. 
It  was  still  before  me  that  night  when  I  turned 
down  the  dark  street  that  led  to  Thompson's 
home.  But  it  disappeared  when  I  sensed 
rather  than  saw  someone  prowling  around  the 
hedges  under  the  room  where  the  dead  man 
was  discovered.  I  slipped  behind  a  tree  and 
tried  to  see  what  I  thought  was  hidden  in 
the  dark.  I  could  not  distinguish  anything 
and  was  about  to  attribute  it  to  my  imagina- 
tion when  I  heard  the  grating  sound  that 
accompanies  the  opening  of  an  old  window. 
I  knew  now  that  my  senses  were  not  deceiv- 
ing me  and  I  silently  awaited  developments. 
They  were  not  long  in  coming;  for  suddenly 
a  figure  began  to  climb  into  the  window. 
Then  and  there  I  tossed  discretion  to  the 
winds  and  rushing  through  the  hedges,  I 
seized  the  figure  and  after  a  brief  struggle 
succeeded   in   subduing    him. 

"I  oughta  known,  you'd  be  watching  this 
place,"  he  muttered,  as  I  rushed  him  to  the 
station. 

'When  we  arrived,  I  marched  him  up  to  the 
desk  and   let  the  sergeant  question   him.    He 
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admitted  that  he  had  been  trying  to  burglar- 
ize the  house  because  it  looked  easy  "pickin'." 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  night  shift, 
I  took  a  taxi  to  my  home  and  in  a  short  time 
I  was  asleep. 

Next  morning,  I  awoke  with  my  mind  clear 
and  after  a  good  breakfast  I  set  out  for  the 
coroner's  office.  He  had  concluded  his  post- 
mortem and  had  found  no  marks,  either  in- 
ternally or  externally,  which  would  indicate 
death  by  violence.  In  fact,  the  only  suspicious 
marks  found  were  a  series  of  fine  black  lines 
running  across  the  tip  of  the  thumb  and  con- 
tinuing on  the  index  and  center  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  They  seemed  to  have  been  burnt 
into  the  skin  by  some  corrugated  object.  It 
was  hardly  possible  that  this  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  case,  but  I  made  a  note 
of  it  before  leaving  the  coroner's  office. 
Many  a  path  with  a  small  beginning  ends  on 
a   broad  highway. 

That  afternoon,  I  visited  Thompson's  valet 
and  asked  him  a  few  questions  about  his  em- 
ployer. "Did  Mr.  Thompson  have  any 
enemies?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  know  whether 
I  should  tell  you  this  or  not,  but  it  may  help 
you  find  out  how  Mr.  Thompson  died." 

"Go  on   by  all   means!" 

Reeves  said,  "I  don't  think  Mr.  Thompson 
died  a  natural  death.  I  think  he  was  mur- 
dered." 

hiere  was  another  man  who  believed  as  I 
did.  I  gave  no  sign  that  I  was  impressed, 
but  responded  with   a   single  query,   "Why?" 

"I'll  tell  you  why,"  said  the  valet,  and  he 
launched  off  into  the  following  tale: 

The  day  before  he  died,  Mr.  Thompson  had 
sent  for  a  man  to  fix  the  radio,  which  was 
acting  queerly.  As  soon  as  the  man  had  ar- 
rived,   he   was    ushered    into    the    radio    room. 


Reeves  left  him  there  alone  and  went  about 
his  duties.  About  an  hour  latpr,  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  raised  voices  ,Qqip- 
Ing  from  the  radio  room.  On  Investigating, 
he  had  heard  the  mechanic  say  In  bitter  tones, 
"Tonight  I'll  repay  you  for  all  you've  done 
to  me."  Then  the  owner  of  the  voice  stalked 
out  of  the  room,  passed  Reeves,  and  disap- 
peared. This  incident,  taken  in  connection 
with  his  employer's  death  that  same  evening, 
had  made  the  valet  suspicious.  But  as  yet, 
we  had  no  concrete  proof. 

I  could  get  no  more  out  of  Reeves  and  I 
went  home  to  try  to  put  the  puzzle  together. 
I  failed  of  course,  as  I  had  not  yet  gathered 
up  all  the  pieces.  That  night  I  returned  to 
the  Thompson  house  for  a  final  inspection  of 
the  room  in  which  the  deceased  had  spent 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Nothing  had  been 
disturbed.  In  my  own  mind  I  reconstructed 
the  death  scene.  Thompson  sitting  in  his  chair 
reading  a  magazine  and  listening  to  the  pro- 
gram of  some  radio  station.  Then,  perhaps 
tiring  of  that  particular  station,  he  rested  his 
magazine  on  top  of  the  radio  and  attempted 
+o  Improve  the  reception.  It  was  then  that 
death  must  have  claimed  Thompson.  The 
magazine,  on  which  I  built  my  supposition, 
still   lay  across  the  top  of  the  radio. 

Acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  I  walked  over 
to  the  radio  and  switched  It  on.  Some  sta- 
tion was  broadcasting  dance  r.T.Jsic.  Tiicn  fis 
I  stood  gazing  at  the  radio,  a  page  of  the 
magazine  which  had  fallen  the  selecting  dial, 
began  to  send  up  thin  blue  clouds  of  smoke. 
I  snatched  It  up  and  on  the  scorched  part 
were  thin  black  lines  similar  to  those  which  the 
coroner  had  discovered  on  Thompson's 
fingers. 

In  an  instant,  the  whole  truth  flashed  be- 
fore my  mind.  Taking  a  penknife  from  my 
pocket,    I    wrapped    the    bundle    in    a    heavy 
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piece  of  cloth  and  touched  the  end  of  the 
blade  to  the  dial.  When  I  did,  a  great  blue 
flame   spurted  out  of  the   end   of  the   blade. 

The  radio  spurted  and  went  dead,  but  it 
did  not  matter.  I  knew  then  what  had  hap- 
pened on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  March. 
Thompson  had  been  electrocuted  when  he 
touched  the  charged  selective  dial.  I  found 
on  inspecting  the  radio,  that  a  copper  wire 
which  was  connected  with  a  high  voltage  ca- 
ble outside  the  house,  had  been  introduced 
through  the  bottom  of  the  set.  I  also  found 
that  when  the  selecting  dial  was  tuned  in  on 
a  certain  wave  length  a  wire  jotting  out  from 
the  selecting  dial,  came  into  contact  with  the 
wire  leading  to  the  electric  cable.  The  cur- 
rent then  carried  through  the  copper  select- 
ing dial  and  into  the  person  touching  it.  The 
puzzle  was  solved.  The  corrugated  surface  of 
the  dial  grip  had  burnt  Thompson's  fingers. 
That  explained  the  fine  black  lines  found  on 
his  hands.  Thinking  of  the  story  that  Reeves 
told  me,   I  felt  that  his  suspicions  were  justi- 


fied. I  believed  that  the  man  whom  I  had 
caught  entering  the  house  and  the  man  who 
fixed  the  radio,  were  the  same  person.  I  was 
right.  Reeves  identified  the  man  in  jail  as  the 
man  who  fixed  the  radio  and  after  several 
hours  of  grilling,  he  broke  down  and  con- 
fessel. 

Thompson,  he  claimed,  had  wrecked  his  life 
and  his  hate  had  found  its  only  outlet  in 
murder.  He  had  found  a  job  fixing  radios  and 
had  expected  to  enter  Thompson's  house  by 
stealth;  but  fate  had  played  into  his  hands 
when  Thompson  called  his  employee  and  told 
him  to  send  a  radio  mechanic  to  his  house. 
Reeves  had  left  the  room;  so  no  one  dis- 
turbed him  while  he  was  at  work.  It  had  been 
a  simple  matter  for  him  to  change  the  radio 
into  a   death-dealing   instrument. 

After  he  had  signed  a  confession,  I  had 
solved  my  first  case.  I  guess  no  detective 
ever  forgets  his  first  case,  but  I  could  never 
forget  that  one.  It  was  so  ingenious.  But  I 
got  the  breaks;  and  that  poor  devil — the 
radio  mechanic,   he  got  life — up  the   river. 


Canon  Fodder  Protest 

by  hiarold  Engel 

Free  speech?    A   mockery! 

Liberty,  is  not  for  ail. 

But  one   realm   there  does   remain. 

Thought! 
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RELEASE 


by  Samuel    Reiser,    '35 


I  HE  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  struck  the 
snow-covered  roofs  of  the  Russian  village. 
Like  an  enveloping  hand,  night  fell  quickly, 
and  soon  the  village  lay  in  a  blanket  of  brood- 
ing darkness.  Here  and  there,  lights  ap- 
peared, flickering  fitfully,  and  went  out  ab- 
sorbed by  the  darkness. 

The  Jewish  community  was  asleep.  Sud- 
denly, from  the  distance  came  the  faint,  omi- 
nous sound  of  muffled  voices  and  a  dull  thud- 
ding. Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  mob, 
louder  and  shriller  became  the  voices.  A  rav- 
ing rabble  swarmed  into  the  community  and 
ran  amuck,  killing  and  plundering,  looting, 
and  burning.  They  shattered  the  doors  of  the 
houses  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  and  enter- 
ing, satisfied  their  blood  lust. 

Daniel  saw  their  stolid,  leering  expressions 
for  an  eternity — as  they  paused — on  the 
threshold.  He  saw  their  barbaric  features 
clamoring  for  blood;  his  father  standing 
proudly,  looking  dov/n  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt and  with  cold  scorn. 

As  the  mob  pushed  its  way  into  the  room 
to  fall  upon  them,  his  mother  fainted.  He 
saw  for  a  second  the  horrible  massacre,  and 
ere  he  was  stunned  to  senselessness,  the  an- 
guished screams  of  his  wife,  his  bride  of  only 
a  month,  rang  in  his  ears  .... 

He  picked  himself  up,  dazedly  looked 
around  the  room  which  was  filled  with  smoke, 
and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  stag- 
gered out  into  the  street.  The  massacre  was 
over.  The  houses  of  his  neighbors,  razed  to 
the  ground,  were  still  hot  and  smoking.  Now 
and  then,  the  cries  of  the  suffering  and  dying 
pierced  the  mocking  stillness  of  the  night. 

How  he  had  ever  escaped  he  did  not  know. 
He  crossed  the  Russian  border  and  entered 
Poland.  He  made  his  way  to  a  seaport.  With 
some  money  which  he  begged  in  synagogues. 


he  bought  his  passage  to  America.    Like  the 
typical  immigrant  he  settled  in  the  East  Side. 

The  East  Side — that  perpetual  bazaar  of 
clattering  humanity  where  dream-Ideals  and 
disillusionment  are  shared  the  motley  multi- 
tude of  immigrants  and  sober-faced  sojourn- 
ers; that  artery  of  life  v.4nich  pumps  into  the 
world  a  stream  of  myriad  personalities.  A  few 
are  destined  to  greatness;  the  rest  to 
obscurity. 

The  street  he  lived  on  lay  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  sun  which  beat  down  with  a 
murderous  intensity,  illuminating  it  to  an  un- 
real whiteness  and  clarity.  The  accumulated 
muck  of  years  lay  rotting  under  piles  of  dirty 
rags  and  papers.  The  reeking  filth  of  all  na- 
tionalities clogged  up  the  air,  creating  an  at- 
mosphere of  moral  and  physical  deterioration. 
The  pushcarts  which  lined  the  squalid  gutter 
extended  in  endless  procession  into  a  hot, 
listless  world. 

Daniel  walked  the  street  to  his  rooms,  a 
tall,  slim  man  whose  stooping  shoulders  cou- 
pled with  his  slow  weary  gate,  personified  de- 
jection. His  dark,  somber  eyes  accentuated 
by  a  pale  white  skin  looked  out  at  an  alien 
world  with  a  pathetic  resignation.  Yet,  de- 
spite this,  and  notwithstanding  his  shabby,  ill- 
fitting  clothes,  his  complete  detachment  from 
his  surroundings  lent  him  a  quiet  dignity. 

When  he  had  landed  in  America  he  had 
literally  fallen  down  and  kissed  the  ground. 
This  was  the  "land  of  the  free"  where  one 
could  live  in  peace,  prosper — and  forget.  He 
secured  a  job  in  a  sweat-shop,  a  stifling  hovel 
where  he  was  forced  to  spend  in  subterranean 
darkness.  His  scholarly  hands,  which  had  for- 
merely  turned  the  pages  of  learned  tomes, 
bruised  easily  beneath  the  devastating  routine 
of  his  occupation. 
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He  entered  an  ancient,  smelly  structure 
whose  three  flights  of  rickety,  wooden  stairs 
screeched  and  groaned  beneath  his  tread, 
hlis  door  opened  to  a  dark  and  dingy  room. 
Nothing  but  a  chair  and  a  battered  bed  saved 
the  room  from  stark  nakedness.  A  drab  ray 
of  gray  light  filtered  in  through  a  window 
which  overlooked  a  silent  court-yard.  He  sat 
down  heavily  and  buried  his  face  in  his  ner- 
vous, oriental  hands.  Lately,  he  had  been 
drifting  more  and  more  into  his  past  life  and 
living  it  over  again:  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  a  cold,  merciless  reality.  A  quiet  peace 
stole  over  him  and  for  a  moment  he  lived  in 
the   past. 

He  saw  his  mother  blessing  the  Sabbath 
while  he  looked  on  in  silent,  child-like  Inno- 
cence and  holy  awe.  He  recalled  her  cool 
kiss  on  his  forehead.  He  saw  his  father,  that 
fiery-eyed  mystic,  whose  ins'oirinq  personality 
had  been  the  comfort  of  Israel  in  a  soul-cor- 
rugating exile.  He  saw  him  sitting  over  a 
ponderous  volume  of  the  Law.  A  candle 
burned  on  the  table  and  cast  swaving  phan- 
tasmagoric shadows  on  the  walls  of  the  room. 
He  recalled  the  room,  where  he  had  sat  and 
perused  some  Talmudical  question,  aged  and 
musty,  and  the  portfolios  which  lined  the 
walls  whose  contents  had  seeped  into  his  soul: 
those  peaceful  studies  of  a  thousand  nights 
which  had  brought  comfort  to  his  tumultuous 
adolescent  mind.  He  recalled  his  father  an- 
nouncing his  betrothal  to  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  village  rabbi  and  how  he  had 
thrilled   at  the   news. 

He  qot  up  suddenly  and  walked  aimlessly 
about  the  room.  Reliving  the  past  for  a  mo- 
ment heightened  the  pain  of  the  living  pres- 
ent. The  past  two  years  he  had  spent  in 
America  had  been  a  perpetual  nightmare. 
That  one  hour  of  spiritual  and  physical  crisis 
he  had  undergone  had  engraved  Itself  upon 
his  mind  and  continually  appeared  before  his 
eyes  to  saturate  his  whole  existence  in  black 
despair. 

Even    religious  consolation   was  denied   him. 


His  whole  day  was  spent  in  bitter  work  which 
supplied  only  the  extreme  necessities  of  life. 
Even  today,  the  Sabbath,  has  lost  all  its  spir- 
itual significance.  He  now  had  to  accept  it 
merely  as  a  day  of  physical  rest.  He  longed 
for  the  quiet,  ascetic  hours  he  had  spent  In 
the  House  of  Study,  free  from  all  worldly 
cares. 

That  dreadful  night!  Why,  this  was  the 
very  night  it  had  happened!  Two  years  ago 
at  this  time  all  his  beloved  ones  had  per- 
ished. His  mind  became  a  maelstrom  of  vivid 
images  which  passed  before  his  eyes  in  a  rapid 
succession. 

A  horrible  awakening  from  sleep  ....  a 
frightened,  huddled  mass  of  humanity  staring 
grim  spectres  of  death  advancing  in  a  slow 
deliberate  pace  ....  The  cries  of  his  wife 
....  two  bleeding  bodies  ....  dark  bloated 
faces  ....  death-like  stillness  .... 

Daniel  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  in  a 
nervous,  high-strung  fashion.  He  strode  to- 
ward the  window  and  looked  down  upon  the 
busy  mart  of  the  world  with  unseeing  eyes. 
He  looked  up  for  a  bewildered  moment.  Was 
there  nobody  he  could  turn  to?  Was  there 
no  sympathetic  ear  to  which  he  could  unbur- 
den his  heart?  He  became  painfully  aware 
of  his  chaotic  existence,  of  his  age-old  desire 
for  understanding.  He  recoiled  for  a  second 
as  he  thought  of  the  ominously  looming  fu- 
ture— a  cold,  black  void — that  stretched  to 
his  grave.  The  grave!  That  would  blot  out  con- 
sciousness! There  lay  his  escape  from  the 
mesh  of  horrifying  memories  which  he  could 
never  outlive.  He  passed  his  hands  before  his 
eyes  In  an  agonized  attempt  to  clear  his  mind. 
He  saw  an  oblong  opening  in  the  earth,  loom- 
ing large  and  dark  before  him,  promising  eter- 
nal forgetfulness.  He  shook  his  head  to  dis- 
sipate the  picture.  But  the  waiting  grave 
danced  before  his  eyes,  retreating  to  the  wall, 
moving  backwards  and  forwards,  now  up,  now 
down.  It  mutely  promised  quiet,  dark  peace, 
the  cessation  of  all  thought.  He  flung  himself 
toward  it  with  a  hungry  moan.  There  was  a 
splintering,  rending  crash — a  rush  of  cool  air 
— a  second  of  awful  silence  and  then — release. 


SO 
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DEATH  AS  A  SAVIOUR 


by   Leonard   Waldman,    '34 


iVlOST  of  us  picture  Death  as  a  grim,  re- 
lentless fiend,  lacking  any  trait  of  God  or  even 
of  man.  Others,  more  philosophical,  regard 
Death  as  the  Supreme  Jester  whose  pranks 
are  often  ironical.  To  a  few,  he  is  a  benign 
and  propitious  Spirit,  a  Protector  who  is  their 
one  salvation  from  life's  frequently  heart- 
rending vicissitudes.  In  Death,  these  souls 
may  at  least  expect  freedom  from  the  endless 
will-to-live  which  drags  life. on  seemingly  in- 
terminably to  the  ultimate  climax — Death. 
The  following  true  tale  shows  us  Death  in  his 
most  beneficent  role — Death  the  Deliverer. 

In  a  small  Russian  suburb  Saul  Meyers  and 
his  wife,  Emma,  eked  out,  under  innumerable 
privations,  a  meagre  livelihood.  As  far  a: 
they  were  concerned,  all  was  well  with  the 
world  until  that  fateful  winter  day  when  Emma 
slipped  and  broke  her  leg. 

The  leg  would  not  heal  under  the  crude 
care  of  the  country  doctor  as  he  was  a  physi- 
cian by  chance  and  a  veterinarian  by  pro- 
fession, and  Emma's  removal  to  the  distant 
city  became  imperative.  The  roads,  made 
unpassable  by  the  winter,  militated  against 
this  step.  So  when  the  winter  had  eventually 
dragged  by  and  Emma  was  finally  taken  to 
the  city,  she  was  already  partly  paralyzed. 

Although  it  cost  Saul  his  entire  fortune, 
next  to  nothing  was  done  for  her  in  the  city, 
and  with  nothing  but  grief  facing  them  in  the 
future,  the  Meyers  decided  to  emigrate  to 
America,  the  land  of  freedom.  Thus  a  few 
months  later,  Saul  and  his  ailing  wife  were 
settled  In  that  "little  world  in  itself,"  New 
York's"  East  Side.  A  job  was  soon  obtained 
by  Saul,  one  that  meant  labor  from  dawn  till 
dark,  and  one  that  presaged  but  little  self- 
advancement.  The  greater  part  of  Saul's 
earnings  went  for  his  wife's  treatments;  never- 


theless, she  grew  worse  and  at  length  became 
a  hopeless  paralytic. 

Years  passed  and  the  couple  suffered  In  a 
world  which  had  taken  their  all,  giving  them 
In  return  ....  piercing  pain,  throbbing  grief, 
destruction,  anything  but  the  peaceful  death 
for  which  they  so  fervently  prayed. 

Gradually,  years  of  self-abnegation  and 
unmitigated  suffering  took  their  toll.  Saul  fell 
ill.  Unable  to  work,  he  lost  his  life's  savings, 
and  with  the  full  realization  of  his  helplessness 
upon  him,  he  was  seized  with  anguish  and 
despair  when  he  was  told  that  his  disease  was 
an  incurable  cancer. 

Together,  the  now  old  couple  pined  away. 
Saul  was  already  a  mere  living  skeleton,  and 
It  was  not  shocking  that  on  one  merciful  morn- 
ing Emma  awoke  to  find  that  Saul  the  good, 
Saul  the  unselfish,   was  no  more. 

Emma's  suffering  now  increased.  Scarcely 
a  soul  knew  or  cared  about  her.  The  picture 
of  this  pain-racked  old  woman  lying  in  rags 
in  her  dingy,  evil-smelling  room  should  have 
been  enough  to  stir  the  very  Devil  to  pity,  but 
alas,  no  relief  appeared. 

Mutely,  for  she  was  educated  in  misery, 
this  woman  lived  on  until  a  tardy  Death, 
moved  to  pity  where  the  gods  had  remained 
impervious  and   inexorable,   intervened   .... 

Thus  ends  our  tale  of  two  forlorn  souls  who, 
scorned  and  maltreated  by  heaven  and  earth, 
at  last  found  a  loving,  compassionate  deliv- 
erer in  Death.  Is  It  strange  then,  that  some 
look  upon  Death  not  as  a  scourge  but  rather 
as  a  saviour,  a  saviour  of  the  downtrodden 
and  forsaken? 
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REVERY 

by  M.  Schoenbrun,  '36 


In  a  dark  and  dingy  room  in  a  gloomy  build- 
ing, on  a  little  stool,  sat  an  old  man,  back 
bent,  intent  upon  the  shoe  he  was  mending. 
On  all  sides  were  squalid  shelves,  laden  with 
dust,  bare  save  for  a  few  shoes,  old  and  worn. 
Tap  ....  tap  ....  tap  ....  the  slowly  mov- 
ing hammer  seemed  to  be  turning  into  a  boot 
before  the  man's  feverish  gaze.  The  inces- 
sant, maddening  rhythm  seemed  to  his  an- 
cient ears,  like  the  steady  tread  of  a  boot, 
marching  ....  marching  ....  He  fell  asleep, 
and  awoke  with  a  start.  He  must  finish  the 
shoes  soon,  or  he  would  be  severely  scolded 
by  Madame  Walters.  He  reflected  bitterly. 
In  the  old  world,  in  his  native  country,  he 
had  been  the  ruler,  and  commanded  men. 
And  now  he  took  orders  from  a  woman. 

He  began  working  once  more,  trying  to 
forget  the  sadness  of  the  past.  The  hammer, 
slowly  tapping,  again  took  on  the  form  of  a 
boot,  try  as  he  would  to  shake  off  the  im- 
pression. His  eyes  wandered  upward  along 
the  line  of  the  boot,  traveled  slowly  upward 
along  the  youthful  figure  he  saw  there  before 
him,  and  with  a  gasp,  he  recognized  it  as  his 
own  image,  exact  in  every  detail.  But  the 
shoulders  were  draped  with  blood-red  velvet. 
The  head  was  adorned  with  a  plumed  helmet. 
He  was  tall  and  erect  of  stature. 

He  had  been  in  the  regiment  of  the  King. 
At  first  he  had  been  a  common  soldier,  but, 
for  bravery  in  battle,  he  had  been  made  a 
captain.  And  now  he  was  a  poor  shoemaker. 
He  had  had  a  wife,  children,  he  had  been 
happy.     And    now    he    was    desolate.     As    he 


looked  at  the  face  of  the  vision,  it  seemed  to 
be  pleading  with  him.  The  eyes  seemed  to 
ask,  "Why  this  downfall;  why  this  sorrow?" 
And  suddenly  the  image  disappeared.  There 
were  only  the  squalid  shelves. 

To  himself  the  man  made  the  answer.  Age, 
the  robber  of  happiness  was  the  cause  of  all 
this.  Age,  the  bringer  of  sorrows,  had  made 
him  what  he  was!  It  was  because  of  age  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  army  of  his 
ruler.  He  recalled  the  occasion.  He  had  been 
told  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  of  any  use, 
and  so  he  was  retired  with  a  slight  pension. 
The  recollection  brought  tears  to  his  eyes  and 
bitterness  to  his  heart. 

For,  not  only  had  he  suffered  this  blow, 
but  his  wife  had  died.  The  plague  had  come, 
destroying  all  that  came  in  its  path.  And  his 
children  were  squalling  with  hunger.  Surely, 
his  wife  would  have  lived,  if  he  had  had  suf- 
ficient money  to  buy  a  cure.  He  had  stolen, 
and  caught,  he  had  been  sent  to  prison.  And 
while  he  was  lying  in  a  stone  cell,  separated 
from  her  by  strong  stone  walls,  his  wife  was 
dying  in  agony.  He  had  remained  in  prison 
so  long  that  when  he  was  freed  he  did  not 
know  where  and  by  whom  she  was  buried. 
But  after  a  long  search,  he  had  found  his 
children,  his  two  boys. 

A  tear  trickled  down  the  sallow  cheek  of 
the  old  man,  and  was  lost  in  the  gray-white 
beard. 

Then  a  new  light  had  risen  over  the  horizon. 
America,  the  land  of  promise  beckoned  him! 
He  had  gone  there  with  his  sons,  promised  a 
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job,  and  a  good  home.  A  job.  A  job,  the 
words  pounded  on  his  brain,  hie,  a  king's 
courier,  became  a  laborer  for  an  electric  com- 
pany. \-\e,  a  captain  in  his  ruler's  army,  had 
bent  his  back  to  shovel  earth  for  a  business 
man.    That  was  called  a  job! 

But  he  might  have  become  satisfied  with 
his  lot  had  he  the  comfort  of  his  sons,  but 
even  that  was  denied  him.  The  war  had  come, 
and  forcibly  drafted  them  to  fight  against 
their  brethren  from  the  old  world,  from  the 
land  of  their  birthplace,  hie  remembered  his 
sons'  sad  letters,  yes,  he  even  had  them  at 
this  moment  in  a  little  cubby-hole  in  his  room. 
They  had  met  their  friends  of  the  other  coun- 
try, and  had  been  forced  to  fight  them,  and 
to  even  kill  them. 

They  had  not  wanted  to  fight,  to  fight 
against  the  people  of  their  old  country,  for. 


despite  the  hardships  suffered  there,  they  re- 
membered with  pleasure,  as  all  grown  people 
do,  rich  or  poor,  the  country  of  their  child- 
hood. "My  sons  to  fight  against  my  king,  the 
king  whom  I  served."  So  the  old  man  had  tor- 
tured himself — until  there  came  a  time  when 
there  were  no  letters  from  his  sons.  A  brief 
official  letter  from  Washington  had  informed 
him  that  his  sons  had  died  nobly,  courage- 
ously m  action. 

Tears  were  dripping  on  the  shoe  resting  in 
limp  hands,  and  they  sounded  like  the  sound 
of  his  sons'  blood  dripping. 

And  so  he  was  still  here  waiting,  waiting 
....  waiting  for  what?  Nothing!  No  life  to 
live,  everything  gone,  he  was  still  waiting 
....  A  loud  knock  on  the  door  roused  him 
from  his  revery.  Mrs.  Walters — and  the  shoes 
weren't  ready. 


Bum 

by   hi.   Engel 

Don't  laugh,  young  fellow. 
I,  too,  once  looked  up  at  the  stars 
And  felt  ambition's  mighty  tug, 
But  stars  fall. 
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TIME 


by   Saul   Gorenstein 


I  IME  flies!  How  indefinable  is  time!  How 
can  one  conquer  time?  What  is  time?  Pre- 
cious time!  Everybody  ponders  on  these 
questions;  everyone  wishes  he  could  conquer 
time;   yet   no   one  can    do   anything   about  it. 

Time  is  usually  contrary  too.  When  one  is 
in  a  hurry,  it's  fast.  When  one  has  time  on 
hand,  it's  slow.  When  one  is  interested,  it's 
rapid.    When  one  is  bored,  it's  deliberate. 

The  dictionary  defines  time  as  an  indefinite 
dimension  viewed  In  the  concrete  as  measur- 
able and  terminable,  but  not  precisely  limited. 

We  cannot  measure  time  by  the  almanac, 
calendar,  chronograph,  chronometer,  clep- 
sydra, gnomon,  dial,  horologe,  hour  glass,  or 
repeater.  We  cannot  even  measure  time  by 
the  second  hand  of  a  watch.  But,  we  can 
measure  time  in  experience. 

Deep  in  the  midst  of  an  old  country  place 
there  lived  a  man  who  tended  to  his  farm 
and  his  products  from  morn  to  eve.  His  hut 
was  enclosed  by  forests.  There  was  not  an- 
other house  within  seeing  distance.  Days, 
months,  and  years  passed,  yet  he  never  be- 
came tired  of  working  on  his  fields,  and  living 
alone  in  his  little  hovel.  The  man  became 
older.  Each  day  passed  away  and  was  ex- 
tinguished in  the  setting  sun.  Year  in  and 
year  out  his  crops  were  sown,  planted,  reaped, 
and  sold.  His  money  increased  but  his  years 
became  fewer.  At  last,  disgusted  with  his 
present  position,  forgetting  all  cautions  to 
lead  a  quiet  life,  he  decided  to  go  away, 
someplace,  anyplace  where  he  could  see  and 
do  something,  anything.  His  dreams  became 
more  vivid  each  night,  until  he  could  no 
longer  endure  the  pain  of  being  alone. 

What!  An   idea   had  suddenly  come  to  his 


mind.  Why  not  go  to  the  city?  Tired  of 
trees,  fields,  mountains,  forests,  of  his  unevent- 
ful life,  he  packed  up  his  few  belongings  and 
left.  The  minutes  seemed  like  hours,  the  hours 
like  years,  but  finally  he  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  A  sudden  change  entered  the 
man's  life.  His  heart  was  quickened  he  felt 
younger.  New  experiences  were  awaiting  him. 
Now  he  was  in  the  center  of  the  city.  In  one 
moment's  time  he  absorbed  more  than  he  had 
dreamed  possible.  His  bewildered  eyes  saw 
trains,  sky-scrapers,  dirigibles,  and  automo- 
biles. His  ears  heard  the  squeaking  of  brakes, 
the  jamming  of  cars,  the  hullabaloo  of  people. 
His  nostrils  breathed  in  all  the  poisonous 
gases  from  the  automobiles,  factories,  and  the 
asphalt  streets.  There  was  a  difference  in  the 
air.    There  was  a   difference   In   everything. 


He  stopped  at  a  nearby  hotel  and  was  im- 
mediately ushered  into  a  beautiful,  spacious 
dining  room.  The  waiter  took  his  hat  and  coat 
and  told  him  to  be  seated  at  one  of  the  set- 
tled tables.  Before  he  had  the  slightest 
chance  to  rest  his  tiresome  feet,  there  were 
two  waiters  at  his  side.  One  asked  him  for 
his  order,  the  other,  meanwhile,  put  the  few 
necessary  articles  that  were  missing  and  even 
poured  water  In  a  glass  for  him.  He  was  so 
astounded  at  the  magnificence  of  everything 
that  he  sat  speechless.  Quizzically  he  In- 
spected all  the  people  In  the  dining  place. 
His  eyes  suddenly  focused  on  a  young  woman 
sitting  alone  at  a  table  In  the  furthest  corner 
from  him.  She  wore  a  dress  which  matched 
her  beautiful  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  round,  red 
lips  and  small  pug  nose.  Every  glance  In  her 
direction  made  him  feel  that  he  wanted  to 
know  her,  love  her  and  make  her  care  for  him. 


His    heart    ached    for    this 


vivacious    unre- 
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strained  life.  He  absolutely  did  not  under- 
stand the  bewildering  actions  of  the  young 
people  who  were  walking,  running,  talking, 
and  laughing  all  about  him.  But  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  understand  these 
people,  he  went  forth  with  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  find  out  why  he  did  not  comprehend 
them.  One  day  passed,  two  days  were  gone, 
he  had  already  learned  to  lead  the  life  of  the 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  young  folk.  He 
went  to  theatres,  went  to  night  clubs  and 
dances.  Freely  walking  through  the  streets  of 
the  great  city  gave  him  an  exhilarating  feel- 
ing, hie  had  been  in  the  city  for  only  one 
week  but  he  had  tried  to  consume  so  much  of 
these  strange  exciting  innovations  that  his 
heart,  unused  to  this  newer  and  quicker  beat, 
began  to  fail  him.  Every  day  his  heart  be- 
came weaker,  hie  went  to  many  specialists 
for  advice  and  they  told  him  he  needed  rest. 
But,  recollecting  his  past,  he  clenched  his  fists 
and  with  a  stabled  resolution  said  to  himself 
the  one  word,  "No!"  He  would  continue  this 
kind  of  life  till  his  last  breath.  Another  week 
passed  and  his  heart  was  on  verge  of  col- 
lapse. He  was  dancing  with  a  young  woman 
whom  he  had  already  learned  to  love.  Some- 
thing  unusual   in  his  heart,   perhaps  the  heat. 


told  him  that  this  would  be  his  last  dance. 
He  was  about  to  utter  a  few  caressing  words 
to  her  but  it  was  too  late.  He  felt  a  sharp 
pain  like  a  knife  being  drawn  through  his 
heart.  The  music  failed  and  another  life  sped 
away  on  the  wings  of  death  carried  by  time. 

This  man  had  two  kinds  of  time,  but  the 
most  important  time  was  that  of  experience. 

Time  cannot  be  measured  by  seconds,  min- 
utes, or  hours.  If  we  measure  time,  we  must 
measure  ourselves,  our  enjoyments,  our  hopes 
and  our  aims. 

Time  is  an  immutable  law  of  the  universe. 
The  passage  of  every  split  second  adds  to 
the  time  that  has  passed.  Sometimes  one 
hopes  that  time  would  drag  on  interminably. 
More  often  do  we  hope  that  time  would  jus- 
tify its  supposed  characteristic  of  fleetingness. 

When  one  tries  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
time,  one  sees  that  time  is  more  or  less  a 
state  of  mind.  But  still,  after  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  one  feels  that  time  must  till  the 
last  second  of  eternity  remain  a  mystery. 


Recluse 

by  H.  Engel 


Pity  me  not 
For,  when  Chance 
Her   Lottery 
Threw  wide,  I 
Drew  Solitude. 
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SPORTS  SECTION 


Fall  Term  Athletics 

/Athletics  were  strongly  supported  dur- 
ing the  1933-1934  season.  There  were  en- 
couraging signs  of  an  awakened  interest  in 
the  various  sports  and  all  indications  point  to 
an  increasing  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  student 
body  for  the  Alma-Mater.  The  reception 
given  to  the  intra-mural  programs,  promises 
much  for  the  future  of  this  department  of 
extra-curricular  activity. 

Varsity  Basketball 

Though  without  the  usual  fanfare  that  ac- 
companies the  opening  of  a  high-school  ath- 
letic season,  the  call  for  basketball  candidates 
was  answered  enthusiastically.  From  a  large 
turnout,  a  squad  of  eleven  men  was  picked. 
The  ranks  of  the  varsity,  depleted  by  gradua- 
tion, were  filled  mostly  by  seniors,  and  the 
work  was  begun  with  lofs  of  pep.  In  spite  of 
handicaps  resulting  from  lack  of  time  and 
practice,  the  team  piled  five  victories  against 
three  defeats. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  turned  out 
disastrous  to  us,  as  we  came  up  on  the  tail 
end  of  a  29-15  score.  To  add  to  our  woe,  we 
led  the  A.Z.A.  three-quarters  of  the  game, 
only  to  lose  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  fray. 
Captain  Koshar  did  most  of  our  scoring,  to- 
gether netting  eleven  out  of  the  fifteen. 

In  the  next  game  against  the  Pawnees  A. 
C,  we  drew  first  blood.  Saoerstein's  last  sec- 
ond goal  copped  this  one  for  us,  18-17.  Eis- 
enberg  played  a  stellar  game  being  highest 
scorer  with   eight  points. 

The  next  game  was  a  replica  of  the  last, 
culminating  in  a  clean-cut  victory  over  the 
Whippets  A.  C.  by  the  score  of  18-15.  The 
whole  team  played  well,  with  Stern  playing 
an  exceptionally  fine  game. 


That  last  victory  tasted  fine,  and  we,  there- 
fore, continued  in  our  winning  ways.  Our 
next  victory  was  like  taking  candy  from  a 
baby.  The  Brooklyn  Flashes  did  anything  but 
flash.  The  only  excitement  this  game  pro- 
vided was  the  sinking  of  their  lone  goal.  They 
were  trounced  to  the  tune  of  33-3. 

The  best  games  of  the  season  were  played 
with  the  Congregation  of  Brooklyn  on  two 
consecutive  Sundays.  Both  had  to  be  decided 
In  extra  periods.  It  took  three  extra  periods 
In  the  first  game  before  we  fell  victims  to 
their  onslaughts.  The  final  score  was  22-21. 
Captain  Koshar  played  a  marvelous  game, 
constantly  raising  the  crowd  to  its  feet  with 
his  brilliant  shots,  passes,  and  floor  work. 

The  following  week  we  reached  the  end  of 
a  hard  fought  battle  with  the  score  tied. 
hlowever,  it  was  our  turn,  and  after  one  extra 
period  we  emerged  victorious,  21-20.  Eisen- 
berg  led  the  team  in  scoring,  but  was  most 
capably  supported  by  the  entire  team.  The 
Talmudical  Academy  toasted  Captain  Flatow 
and  his  men  for  their  fine  play  and  sportsman- 
ship. 

We  concluded  our  season  with  a  double- 
header.  Our  first  opponents  were  the  Amicon 
A.  C.  and  our  second  were  our  Alumni.  The 
first  game  ended  in  defeat,  17-10,  but  we 
came  back  strongly  to  beat  our  former  var- 
sity men,  15-12.  Gold  and  Engel  played  su- 
perbly In  our  closing  game. 

Numerals  were  awarded  to  the  following 
members  of  the  varsity:  Captain  hierbert 
Koshar,  Isaiah  Eisenberg,  hHarold  Engel,  Aaron 
Gold,  Herbert  Ribner,  Nathaniel  Saperstein, 
Zacharlah  Gellman,  Irving  hlurewltz,  Nathan 
Lipschutz,  Theodore  Bresloff,  and  Irving 
Stern. 

We  look  forward  to  make  the  next  basket- 
ball season  a  finer  one. 
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Intra-Mural  Games 

The  same  fire  of  enthusiasm  that  was  so 
evident  in  varsity  competition  was  prevalent 
in  our  inter-class  basketball  games.  Athletic 
Manager  Saperstein  decided  that  the  con- 
tests should  be  held  by  elimination,  the  win- 
ner of  the  lower  division  and  the  winner  of 
the  upper  division  meeting  for  the  school 
championship. 

The  outcome  of  the  first  round  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  third  termers  beat  the  first  termers, 
13-8;  the  second  termers  beat  the  fourth 
termers,  13-5;  the  sixth  termers  trounced  the 
fifth  termers,  25-8;  the  seventh  termers  elimi- 
nated the  eighth  termers,  14-7.  Outstanding 
stars  for  their  respective  teams  were:  Krieger 
and  Koslovsky  for  the  upper  freshmen;  Freid- 
man  for  the  lower  sophomores;  Saperstein 
and  Bresloff  for  the  upper  juniors;  Gold  and 
Eisenberg  for  the  lower  seniors,  and  Herbert 
Koshar  for  the  upper  seniors. 

By  beating  the  third  team,  24-8  in  the  sec- 
ond round,  the  second  termers  gained  the 
right  to  meet  the  sixth  termers  who  had  de- 
feated the  seventh  termers,  10-8  in  an  extra 
period  battle  for  the  school  championship. 
Koslovsky,  Kreiger,  and  Avrech  starred  for 
the  second  termers  as  did  Gellman  for  the 
sixth. 

As  usual,  the  championship  affair  was  a  dull 
match.  The  second  termers  were  hopelessly 
outclassed  and  although  they  struggled 
bravely,  they  were  easily  defeated,  18-5. 
Captain  Cohn  and  Bresloff  were  the  outstand- 
ing players  for  the  crowned  champions  and 
Kreiger  for  the  losers.  Well,  here's  to  the 
champs!    Good  luck,  sixth  termers. 

Spring  Athletics 
Varsity  Baseball 

This  year,  after  a  lapse  of  a  number  of 
years,  saw  our  return  to  high  school  baseball 
warfare.  It  certainly  was  good  to  see  T.  A.'s 
Hubbelian  pitcher  and  Ruthian  hitters  in  ac- 
tion against  teams  of  our  class. 


With  very  little-  practice,  as  is  usual  here, 
we  came  face  to  face  with  Morris  hiigh  School 
Annex.  Behind  Gold's  superb  no-hit  pitching, 
we  took  this  game,  1-0.  It  was  Gold's  own 
mighty  triple  that  gave  us  our  lone  hit  and 
tally.  And  so,  "Sklppy"  Gold  entered  T.  A.'s 
hall  of  fame. 

The  following  comprised  the  varsity:  Aaron 
Gold,  Israel  Laster,  Philip  Mehler,  Theodore 
Bresloff,  hHerbert  Avrech,  Isidore  Cohn,  Hy- 
man  Winkler,  I.  Kreiger,  H.  Freidman,  Isaiah 
Eisenberg,  hlarold  Engel,  Nathaniel  Saper- 
stein, Nathan  LIpschutz,  Joseph  Gottlieb,  and 
Irving   Koslovsky. 

Intra-Mural   Baseball 

Because  of  the  bad  weather,  the  intra-mural 
games  could  not  be  run  off  as  per  schedule. 
At  printing  time,  little  or  none  of  the  games 
had  been  played,  hlowever,  we  all  hope  that 
the  intra-mural  games  will  be  well  played  and 
well  attended. 
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HUMOR 


I  WAS  requested  by  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  to  devise  a  plan  for  bringing  stu- 
dents' minds  back  to  class.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  there  is  need  for 
such  a  device.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  to 
find  a  way  of  combating  the  woefully  preva- 
lent "blank  expression"  which  appears  so 
often  on  the  faces  of  the  students. 

Now  naturally,  the  Instrument  which  is 
chosen  here  must  have  the  property  of  unob- 
trusiveness,  of  effectiveness,  of  efficiency. 

I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  fortune 
in  perfecting  this  device,  and  almost  eighty 
years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  studying 
its  efficiency. 

Here  is  a  brief  outline  on  how  the  device 
works.  An  expression  of  boredom  and  dumb- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  the  signal  for 
the  teacher  to  start  working.  The  teacher 
merely  snips  the  pendant  string,  and  presto! 
The  slumberer  is  awakened  by  the  forceful  im- 
pact of  a  brick  upon  his  cranium! 

I  will  now,  my  dear  friends,  report  on  cases 
which  actually  happened  during  the  time  ! 
was  an  instructor  at  the  Talmudical  Academy: 

In  case  one  hundred  fifty-six,  the  student 
grew  up  and  obtained  the  job  of  astronomer. 

In  case  YC43.al,  the  student  was  carried  off 
in  an  ambulance. 

In  case  2  4  3.c2,  the  student  grew  up  and 
became  an  economics  teacher. 

In  case  64IA4,  the  student  became  a  phi- 
losopher. 

In  case  590^kp2,  the  student  became  a  Re- 
visionist. 

In  case  934B.2I,  the  student  became  the 
Editor  of  the  Elchanite. 


A     MODERN   STORE 

ApRE-YESHIVA  student  was  being  inter- 
viewed by  the  registrar  in  his  office.  The  Reg- 
istrar noticed  that  the  student  failed  to  fill 
in,  on  his  application,  the  occupation  of  his 
father.  Turning  to  the  student  he  asked,  "And 
what  kind  of  business  did  you  say  your  father 
was  in?" 

"h-le  runs  a   store  at  Boston  Crossing." 

"What  kind  of  store?"  asked  the  Registrar. 

"Well,  he  has  Ford  parts  for  sale,  buys  but- 
ter, eggs,  and  poultry;  deals  in  real  estate, 
marries  young  couples  in  his  capacity  as  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace;  runs  the  Post  Office;  sells 
stamps,  banana  splits  and  cider;  serves  meals 
and  takes  in  boarders.  1  suppose  you'd  call 
it  a  drug  store." 
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Concerning   World    Peace 

Reading  the  statements  of  the  World's 
Leading  Diplomats,  one  would  think  that 
Peace  is  sacred  all  over  the  world.  Why  then, 
all  these  armaments?    Here  is  the  answer: 

A  fox  was  wandering  in  the  woods  when  he 
saw  a  bird  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

"Come  down!"  he  cried,  "And  let's  have 
a  chat." 

"Sure,"  answered  the  little  bird,  "So  that  I 
should   let  you  eat  me!" 

"Go  on,"  said  the  fox,  "Why  should  I  eat 
you  up?  Don't  you  know  that  the  Messiah 
has  arrived?  There  is  peace  on  earth  now. 
Why,  even  the  wolf  and  the  three  little  pigs 
are  friends  now." 

"In  that  case,"  answered  the  bird,  "I'll  come 
down.  Look!  Two  more  pals  are  coming.  I 
see  two  foxhounds. 

"Fox  hounds?"  shouted  the  fox,  "I've  got 
to  run." 

"Why  should  you  have  to  run?  Messiah  is 
here  already.    Peace!" 

"Yes;  that's  true,"  was  the  answer,  "But 
the  dogs  won't  recognize  him  .  .  .  ." 


What  A  Lady! 

An  Art  teacher  was  taking  her  class  around 
the  Gallery  of  an  Art  Museum.  "With  one 
stroke  of  a  brush,"  she  said  to  them,  "Joshua 
Reynolds  could  change  a  smiling  face  into  a 
frowning  face." 

"So  can  my  mother,"  said  little  Jackie, 
standing  nearby. 


One   of   Many   Sermons   Not  Appreciated 

A  clergyman  had  the  occasion  to  preach 
to  the  inmates  of  the  insane  asylum.  While 
speaking,  he  noticed  one  of  the  inmates  pay- 
ing the  closest  attention.  After  finishing  the 
sermon,  the  preacher  noticed  that  the  inmate 
was  speaking  to  the  superintendent.  As  soon 
as  he  had  a  chance  the  preacher  inquired, 
"Didn't  that  man  speak  to  you  about  my 
sermon?" 

"Yes,  he  did." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  he  said?" 

Hesitating,  the  superintendent  replied, 
"What  the  inmate  said  was  this:  Just  think, 
he's  out,  and   I'm  in!" 


A  Usual  Politician 

A  politician  had  come  back  to  his  home 
town  to  address  the  public  at  a  certain  meet- 
ing. After  being  introduced  to  his  audience, 
he  began: 

"Folks,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  call 
you  that,  but  really,  I  know  you  too  well  to 
call  you   'ladies  and  gentlemen.' 


Just    Don't   Worry 

"Are  you  a  plumber?"  asked  the  mistress 
of  the  home. 

"Yes,   madam." 

"Well,  see  that  you  take  care  when  doing 
your  work.  All  my  floors  are  highly  polished 
and  in   excellent  condition." 

"Oh,  don't  worry  about  me  slipping, 
madam,  I've  got  nails  in  my  boots." 


A  Little  Dizzy 

A  young  gentleman,  slightly  soused,  was 
having  some  trouble  with  a  revolving  door. 
Each  time  he  got  started,  he  was  whirled 
around,  and  landed  out  in  the  street  again. 
He  stood  gazing  at  the  revolving  door  in 
wonder,  when  a  man  came  along  and  went 
in.  The  door  spun  around  and  out  came  a 
young  lady.  The  souse  blinked,  "Thash  a 
pretty  good  trick,  all  right,"  he  said,  "but  1 
don't  shee  yet  what  he  did  with  his  clothes." 


Isn't  It  So? 

If  a  diplomat  says  yes,  he  means  perhaps. 
If  he  says  perhaps,  he  means  no.  If  he  says 
no,    he's   no   diplomat. 

If  a  lady  says  no,  she  means  perhaps.  If 
she  says  perhaps,  she  means  yes.  If  she  says 
yes,   she's  no  lady. 
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Jus'f  a  Beggar 

The  police  had  jusf  picked  him  up  for  loiter- 
ing along  fhe  railroad  tracks,  hie  was  indeed 
a  miserable  specimen.  hHe  looked  as  if  he 
hadn't  eaten  for  weeks  and  smelled  awful.  As 
soon  as  they  reached  the  station  house,  the 
prisoner  was  ordered  to  take  a  bath,  hie 
demurred. 


"Get    covered 
sked. 


all    over    with    water?"    he 


"Yes,  go  ahead,  you  need  It,"  he  was  told. 

hie  had  never  heard  of  it,  he  had  never 
done  such  a  thing  before  in  his  life.  The 
policemen  standing  around  him  were  aston- 
ished. 

"Do  you  mean  you  have  never  taken  a  bath 
before?"  This  hurt.  Drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  five  feet  four,  the  tramp  responded 
indignantly,  "You  see,  I've  never  been  ar- 
rested before." 


SOME  SALES  TALK 

Young  man:  Sir,  I  would  like  to  buy  a  tooth- 
brush. 

Clerk:  Yes,  sir.  I  have  the  finest  assortment 
of  toothbrushes  to  be  found  in  the  city.  What 
kind  of  toothbrush  do  you  prefer — soft,  me- 
dium, or  hard? 

Young  man:  It  really  doesn't  matter.  Me- 
dium,  I   guess,  will  do. 

Clerk:  Yes  sir.  Would  you  be  interested  in 
the  new  sanitary  "Redibrush"  which  is  refill- 
able?  It  only  cost  75c,  and  I  Oc  for  each  re- 
fill. Now,  with  the  old  style  brush,  you  always 
threw  the  whole  thing  away  after  a  month  or 
so.  With  these  up-to-date  ones,  you  merely 
throw  away  the  brush  and  slip  In  a  new  refill. 
It's  more  economical,  in  the  lono — 

Young  man:  No,  thank  you,  I  prefer  the  old 
kind. 


Clerk:  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  when  you  get 
used  to  one  kind — 

Young    man:    Never    mind    all    that    talking. 

Are  you  going  to  show  me  some  toothbrushes 
or  not? 

Clerk:  Yes,  sir.  There  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
bargains  In  the  store.  A  full  sized  bottle  of 
2-In-l,  the  newest,  most  efficient  mouthwash 
on  the  market,  and  a  Dr.  Nest  toothbrush, 
selling  for  just  the  cost  of  one  article.  Just 
69c,  a  wonderful  bargain — 

Young  man:  Young  fellow,  I  want  a  tooth- 
brush, and  nothing  more.  Just  a  plain,  ordi- 
nary toothbrush.    Now  hurry  up. 

Clerk:  Yes,  sir.  hiere  we  have  another  spe- 
cial, a  combination  of  dentifrice  and  tooth- 
brush. This  tooth  paste  made  of  the  finest 
ingredients  according  to  the  formula  of  one 
of  America's  leading  dentists.  Dr.  Frown,  well- 
known  all  over  the  world,  when  spread  upon 
one  of  these  toothbrushes,  will  clean  the 
enamel,  remove  tartar — 

Young  man:  Dammit.  I  came  here  for  a 
toothbrush.   Tell  me,  have  you  got  one  or  not? 

Clerk:  Yes,  we  have  quite  a  few  of  different 
prices.  Here  is  one  for  50c.  another  for  45c, 
and  still  another  for  35c. 

Young  man:  Give  me  the  cheapest  one. 
The  one  for  35c. 

Clerk:  Yes,  sir.  A  fine  brush,  sir.  Though 
naturally,  the  others  will  repay  the  extra  ex- 
pense In  the  long   run. 

Young  man:  Wrap  it  up  and  give  it  to  me, 
will  you? 

Clerk:  Yes,  sir.    What  color  do  you  prefer? 

Young  man:  Jumping  Jupiter!  That  one  you 
have  In  your  hand  is  all  right,  can't  you  un- 
derstand? All  I  want  the  brush  for  is  to  clean 
the  dirt  out  of  my  typewriter! 
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FALL  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
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FALL  STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 
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SPRING  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 


SPRING  STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 
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FALL  DEBATING  COUNCIL 


SPRING  DEBATING  COUNCIL 
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ATHLETIC  COUNCIL 


BASKETBALL  VARSITY 
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HEADS  OF  COMMITTEES 
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DISCIPLIN:  SQUAD 
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ACADEMY  NEWS  STAFF 


G.  O.  SUPPLY  STORE  COMMITTEE 
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Compliments 
of 

MR.  &  MRS.  ISIDORE  GOLDBERG 

and 

FAMILY 


275  Central  Park  West 


New  York  City 


Compliments 
of 

GROSS  &  GROSS 


Loos«>VffiS£ss  Sijcmlt  Cc 


Compliments 
of 

HARRY  FISCHEL 

276  Fifth  Avettue 
New  Yot4i  City 


Compliments 
of 

LEON   FUCHS 

3615  Third  Avenue 

Bronx,  New  York 


Compliments 
of 

GUS    GREEN 


Compliments  of 

A    FRIEND 


Keep  ^'Regular' 
with 


EX-LAX 


The  Chocolated  Laxative 


GET  YOUR  SHOES  AT 

FATHER  &  SON 

We  have  a  collection  of  styles  that  make  it  simple  for  you  to  be 

sure   of   being    smartly    dressed — priced    so    low   you    can    easily 

afford   a  couple   of  pairs 

589   W.    181st   STREET  NEW   YORK 

Tel.  WAsh.  Heights  7-6280 


Compliments  of 

76th  STREET  and  AMSTERDAM  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Charles  Rosenthal,  Prop. 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  ROODMAN 

In   memory   of   their   son  Julius 

Died  December  12,  1932 

Ottawa                                                 Canada 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  ZAVON 
1775  Broadway 
New  York  City 

Compliments  of 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  MARGOLTS 

106  E.   85th   Street 

New  York  City 

Compliments  of 
ISIDORE  SCHLANG 

1327    Lexington    Avenue 
New  York  City 

Compliments  of 

Rev.  JOSEPH  SOMERSTEIN 

Pres.  of  Cong,  of 
Lefferts  Park 

7902  -  15th  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Compliments  of 

THE  SENIOR  CLASS 

L.  Waldman,  Pres. 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Davis  Fineberg 

64  CLAREMONT  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 

Compliments  of 
HARRY  ALTMAN 

and 

J.  Liberniaii  &  Son,  Inc. 

225  -  4th  Avenue 

New  York 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MAX  BACON 

AND  FAMILY 

735  W.  172nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Compliments  of 

:          THE  BEACON  CHEMICAL  CO. 

298  Lafayette  Street 
New  York   City 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LOUIS  J.  BERGER 

1509  Morris  Aventie 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Compliments  of 
ABRAHAM  BEIER 

2  61   Broadway 
Nev,    York  City 

Compliments  of 
A.  BRENNER 

Prop,   of  the 
YESHIVA  COLLEGE  DINING  HALL 

CENTURY  WOOLEN  CORP. 

270  W.   38th  Street 
New  York 


Jacob  D.   Cohen,  Pres. 


Compliments  of 

M.  C.  FELDMAN  &  CO. 

110   William   Street 
New  York  City 


Complments  of 

EUREKA  HAT  LINING  CO. 

40  W.  38th  Street 
New  York  City 


Compliments  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  LOUIS  GOLDSTEIN 


Com.pliments  of 

Mr.  MATHIAS  LAST 
AND  FAMILY 


Complments  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MORRIS  FINEBERG 
AND  FAMILY 


Compliments  of 

JEROME  MELNIKER 

1  WaU  Street 
New  York  Citv 


Compliments  of 
NEW  YORK  ACHOOZA  ALEPH 

VICTORY  THREAD  CO. 

38  W.  4th  Street 
New  York 

• 

I.   Mostowsky,  Prop. 

i                            Compliments  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  WALDMAN 
AND  FAMILY 

Compliments  of 

JOHN  ZIMMERMAN  &  CO. 

564   Broadway 
New  York 

Compliments  of 

BLOCK  BROTHERS 

15  Maiden  Lane 
New  York  City 

1 

Coniplimpnts 
To  the  Boys  of  the 

WALL  STREET  SYNAGOGUE 

from 

CHARLES 

Compliments  of 

Rabbi  and  Mrs. 

HERBERT   S.   GOLDSTEIN 

225  W.  86tli  Street 

New  York  City 

Compliments  of 
B.  GORDON 

Manufacturer  of   Integrity   Clothes 

Allen   Street 

New  York 

"Shout  unto  the  Lord,  all  the 
earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  glad- 
ness; come  before  his  presence 
with  singing."     (Psalm  100) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  SOL  GOLDSTEIN 

1541  Selwyn  Avenue 

Bronx,  New  York 


Compliments  of 
MAX  HARRIS 

Importers  of  Clothiers^  Linings 

16  E.   17th  Street 

New  York  City 


HIRSCH'S 

ntrn 
DELICATESSEN  AND  RESTAURANT 

208  Delancey  Street 
New  York  City 

Rabbis  M.  Z.  and  H.  J.  Hirseh,  Props. 


Compliments  of 

MAX  KRAUS 

20  -  10th   Avenue 

New  York 


Compliments  of 
EMANUEL  GROSS 


Compliments  of 
NATHAN  HORWITZ 

Importer  of  Coffee  and  Tea 

2-4  Gouverneur  Lane 
New  York 


Class  Pins  and  Rings 

Fraternal  Jewelry 

Medals 

S.  KAPLAN  JEWELRY  CO. 

105  Fulton  Street 

New  York 


Compliments  of 

Dr.  J.  L.  LOZEA 

Optometrist 

20  Eldridge  Street 
New  York  City 


Compliments 
To  the  Boys  of  I  he 

WALL  STREET  SYNAGOGUE 

from 

HERMAN  P.  MANTELL 

Compliments  of 
N.  TAYLOR  PHILIPS 

t;o'l2U  lis  amt? 

1530  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 
Nev.   York  Citv 

Compliments  of 
THE  FACULTY 

MEYER  SKLAR 

Wholesale  Dealer  in 
Smoked,  Salted  and  Preserved  Fish 

784  Cleveland  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Com.plim,ents  of 

LEO  G.  SIESFELD  &  CO. 

25   Beaver  Street 

New  York 

Compliments  of 

STAR 
HEBREW  BOOK  COMPANY 

198-200  Canal  Street 
New  York  City 

Compliments  of 
S.  E.  WEINBERG 

WALDMAN  &  KELLNER 

Pants   Manufacturers 

97  East  Houston  Street 
New  York 

Complim,ents  of 
E.  WEINBERGER 

Compliments  of 
EDWARD  WEINFELD 

Compliments  of 

N.  ZISKIND 

Millinery    Straw    arul   Felt 

Dyers    Corp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isidor  Eisenberg 
and  Family 

Compliments  of 
MORRIS  WEINBERG  '29 

1 

i                     BERRY  HERMAN 

CENTRAL  STEAMSHIP  AGENCY 

111-115  East  7th  Street 
New  York  City 

CENTRAL 
CARD  &  PAPER  CO.,  Inc. 

207   Green   Street 
New  York  City 

D.  MILLER 

Pure   Dairy   Products    Only 
13  Essex  Street                          New  York 

JOE  POLIN'S 

Luncheonette  and  Candies 

Strictly  Fresh  and  Kosher  Food 

Served  at  all  Times 

Audubon  Ave.  corner  187tli  Street 

New  York  City 

Compliments  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  SALKOWITZ 

Compliments  of 
WO  LOZIN 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  DOPPELT 

AND  SONS 

Compliments  of 
EMANUEL  HALPERN 

Counsellor  at  Law 

154  Nassau  Street 
New  York  City 

F.  S.  HEINSHEIMER  &  CO. 

48  W.  38th  Street 
New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  LIEBERMAN 

Surgeon  Dentist 

810   Fairview    Avenue 

Rid^ewood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Compliments  of 
S.  &  E.  NOVELTY  CO. 

J.  H.  FRIEDMAN 

Compliments  of 
JACOB  GOODMAN  and  FAMILY 

JACK'S  MEN'S  SHOP 

Haberdashery 
Merchandise  De  Luxe 

1432  St.  Nicholas  Ave.          New  York 

JOSHUA  LEVINSON 

tanw 

Meat  and  Poultry 

1942  Harrison  Avenue 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Compliments  of 

Rabbi  and  Mrs. 
JOSEPH  H.  LOOKSTEIN 

Dr.  LAWRENCE  MILLER 

Optometrist 

554  W.   181st  Street 
New  York  City 

REIFMAN'S  ZION  BAKERY 

428    Saratoga    Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Strictly  Kosher 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  RIBNER 
AND  FAMILY 

BARNET   SHAPIRO 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
Buttons   and  ISovelties 

269  W.  39th  Street         New  York  City 

PARAMOUNT  CATERERS 

601  W.  183rd  Street 

New  York  City 

Foremost   Kosher   Restaurant 

WILLIAM  MARKOWITZ'S 

Hakoah  Delicatessen 
Strictly  Kosher 

22  Essex  Street                      New  York 

WELL     WISHERS 

Benny  Biius 217   E.    174th  St. 

"D^p„   D-'IED   -inCD  rr'a • 123  Rivington  St. 

Cutler   Bros ' 2    Maiden    Lane 

Dave's  Bike  Store 389  Audubon  Ave. 

David  Sussman  Stern,   B.S.,   M.A.  (Colunnbia) Mathematics 

Diamond 35   Maiden   Lane 

Feldman 100  Williams  St. 

Feldman,    Deborah 

Felder  &  Wolpinsky 379  Audubon  Ave. 

Feingold,    Benjamin  

Friend,   David 558  Ralph  Ave. 

Gelfand,   Max 43    Delancey   St. 

Sribetz,    Dennis,    '31 

hiebrew  Publishing  Co 632   Broadway 

Jack's  Beauty  Salon 41  55   Broadway 

Kowolsky,    Rabbi 1743  -  50th    St. 

Kuppersmlth,  Nathan 813  W.    I  3  I  st  St. 

Levlne,  Anne 25  I  2  Gerard  Ave. 

Joshua    Matz,    B.A.   (Yeshiva   college) Mathematics 

Novich,   Samuel  II    E.   Mt.   Eden   Ave. 

Orthodox   Restaurant 189   E.    Broadway 

Pullock  and  O.  Dairy 1944  hiarrison  Ave. 

Radzlmmsky,   W 228    Brook   Ave. 

Ratner,  Jacob 91    Bleecker  St. 

Resnick  &  Manshal 40  Canal  St. 

RIbner,    Max 37   Columbus  Ave. 

Seligman,    Louis ■.. 

Shantzer,  B 105  Fulton  St. 

Strelmer,  Frank 85  Northern  Ave. 

Strulowitz  &   Berkowltz 222   Montlcello  Ave. 

Tepper,  Samuel ....296  E.   170th  St. 

Thames   Lunch   Co 26   Beekman   St. 

Turoff 1457  FHarod  Ave. 

Walker,  Max 65  E.  Mt.  Eden  Ave. 

Weisberger 704  W.    177th    St. 

Zeisel,    hienry 


